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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Mrs. Barbauld'8 works were published in England in 
two octavo volumes in 1825. Early in the present year 
(1826) a third volume was given to the public, entitled 
^< A Legacy for Toung Ladies." It has been thought 
expedient by the American publisher to combine the three 
volumes in two, and in order to do this to exclude certain 
articles of the English edition. The excluded articles in 
prose and poetiy, are not destitute of the merit attached 
to all Mrs. Barbauld's productions, but being, for the most 
part, of a temporary and occasional interest, and some of 
them already well known in America, such parts only of 
the entire works as must be universally interesting have 
been retained. Some of the pieces in this collection add 
the charm of novelty to positive excellence, and it is 
hoped that so much talent added to so much goodness as 
these volumes display, will make them acceptable to the 
American' public Am. Ed. 
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Anna L^btitia Barbauld, a name long dear to the 
admirers of genius and the lovers of virtue, was bom at 
the village of Eibworth Harcourt, in Leicestershire^ on 
June 20th, 1743, the eldest child and only daughter of 
John Aikin, D.D. and Jane his wife, daughter of the 
Rev. John Jennings of Kibworth, and descended by her 
mother from the ancient family of Wingate, of Harlington 
in Bedfordshire. 

That quickness of apprehension by which she was 
eminently distinguished, manifested itself from her ear- 
liest infancy. Her mother thus writes respecting her in 
a letter which is still preserved : ^^ I once indeed knew 
a little girl who was as eager to learn as her instructors 
could be to teach her, and who, at two years old, could 
read sentences and little stories in her ime bookj roundly, 
without spelling, and in half a year more could read as 
well as most women ; but I never knew such another, and 
I believe never shall." 

Her education was entirely domestic, and principally 
conducted by her excellent mother, a lady whose manners 
were polished by the early introduction to good company 
which her family connexions had procured her ; whilst 
her mind had been cultivated and her principles formed, 
partly by the instructions of religious and enlightened 
parents, partly by the society of the celebrated Dr. Dodd- 
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ridge, who was for some years domesticated under her 
parental roof. 

In the middle of the last century a strong prejudice 
still existed against imparting to females any tincture of 
classical learning ; and the father of Miss Aikin, proud 
us he justly was of her. uncommon capacity, long refused 
to gratify her earnest desire of heing initiated in this kind 
of knowledge. At length, however, she in some degree 
overcame his scruples ; and with his assistance she ena- 
bid^I herself to read the Latin authors with pleasure and 
advantage; nor did she rest satisfied without gaining some 
acquaintance with the Greek. 

The obscure village of Kibworth was unable to afford 
her a single suitable companion of her own sex: her 
brother, the late Dr. Aikin, was more than three years 
her junior; and as her father was at this period the master 
of a school for boys, it might have been apprehended that 
conformity of pursuits, as well as age, would tend too 
nearly to assimilate her with the youth of the ruder sex 
by whom she found herself encompassed. But maternal 
vigilance effectually obviated this danger, by instilling 
into her a double portion of bashfulness and maidenly re- 
serve ; and she was accustomed to ascribe an uneasy 
sense of constraint in mixed society, which she could 
never entirely shake off, to the strictness and seclusion in 
which it had thus become her fate to be educated. Her 
recollections of childhood and early youth were, in fact, 
not associated with much of the pleasure and gaiety 
usually attendant upon that period of life ; but it must 
be regarded as a circumstance favourable, rather than 
otherwise, to the unfolding of her genius, to have been 
thus Icfl to find, or make in solitude her own objects of 
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interest cmd pursuit. The love of rural nature sunk deep 
into her heart ; her vivid fancy exerted itself to colour, to 
animate, and to diversify all the objects which surrounded 
her : the few but choice authors of her father's Ubrary, 
which she read and re-read, had leisure to make their full 
impression, — to mould her sentiments and to form her 
taste ; the spirit of devotion, early inculcated upon her as 
a duty, opened to her by degrees an exhaustless source of 
tender and sublime delight ; and while yet a child, she 
was surprised to find herself a poet. 

Just at the period when longer seclusion might have 
proved seriously injurious to her spirits, an invitation 
given to her learned and exemplary father to undertake 
the office of classical tutor in a highly respectable dissent- 
ing academy at Warrington in Lancashire, was the fortu- 
nate means of transplanting her to a more varied and 
animating scene. This removal took place in 1758, 
when Miss Aikin had just attained the age of fifleen; 
and the fifteen succeeding years passed by her at War- 
rington comprehended probably the happiest, as well as 
the most briUiant portion of her existence. She was at 
this time possessed of great beauty, distinct traces of 
which she retained to the latest period of life. Her per- 
son was slender, her complexion exquisitely fair, with the 
bloom of perfect health ; her features were regular and 
elegant, and her dark blue eyes beamed with the Ught of 
wit and fancy. 

A solitaiy education had not produced on her its most 
frequent ill efiects, pride and self-importance : the reserve 
of her manners proceeded solely from bashfulness, for 
her temper inclined her strongly to friendship and to 
/social pleasures ; and her active imagination, which repre- 
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sented all objects tinged with hues " unborrowed of the 
sun," served as a charm against that disgust with common 
characters and daily incidents, which so frequently ren- 
ders the conscious possessor of superior talents at once 
unamiable and unhappy. Nor was she now in want of 
congenial associates. Warrington academy included 
among its tutors names eminent both in science and in 
literature : with several of these, and especially with Dr. 
Priestley and Dr. Enfield and their families, she formed 
sincere and lasting friendships. The elder and more 
accomplished among the students composed an agreeable 
part of the same society ; and its animation was increased 
by a mixture of young ladies, either residents in the town 
or occasional visitors, several of whom were equally dis- 
tinguished for personal charms, for amiable manners, and 
cultivated minds. The rising institution, which flourished 
for several years in high reputation, difliised a classic air 
over all connected with it. Miss Aikin, as was natural, 
took a warm interest in its success ; and no academic has 
ever celebrated his alma mater in nobler strains, or with 
a more filial affection, than she has manifested in that 
portion of her early and beautiful poem, The Invitation, 
where her theme is this <^ nursery of men for future 
years." 

About the close of the year 1771, her brother, afler 
several years of absence, returned to establish himself in 
his profession at Warrington ; an event equally welcome 
-^0 her feelings and propitious to her literary progress. In 
him she possessed a friend with discernment to recognize 
the stamp of genius in her productions and anticipate their 
fame, combined with zeal and courage sufficient to van- 
quish her reluctance to appear before the public in the 
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character of an author. By his persuasion and assistance 
her Poems were selected, revised, and arranged for publi- 
cation : and when all these preparations were completed, 
finding that she still hesitated and lingered, — Uke the 
parent bird who pushes off its young to their first flight, 
he procured the paper, and set the press to work* on his 
own authority. The result more than justified his con- 
fidence of her success : four editions of the work (the 
first in 4to, the succeeding ones in 8vo,) were called for 
within the year of publication, 1773 ; compliments and 
congratulations poured in from all quarters ; and even the 
periodical critics greeted her Muse with nearly unmixed 
applause. 

She was not permitted to repose upon her laurels : h^r 
brother, who possessed all the activity and spirit of literary 
enterprise in which she was deficient, now urged her to 
collect her Prose ^ Pieces, and to join him in forming a 
small volume, which appeared, also in the year 1773, 
under the title of " Miscellaneous Pieces, in Prose, by J. 
and A. L. Aikin." These likewise met with much notice 
and admiration, and have been several times reprinted. 
The authors did not think proper to distinguish their 
respective contributions, and several of the pieces have in 
consequence been generally misappropriated* The frag« 
ment of Sir Bertrand in particular, though ahen from the 
character of that brilliant and airy imagination which was 
never conversant with terror, and rarely with pity, has 
been repeatedly ascribed to Mrs. Barbauld, even in print. 

Having thus laid the foundation of a lasting reputation 
in hterature. Miss Aikin might have been expected to 
proceed with vigour in rearing the superstructure; and 
the world awaited with impatience the result of- her 
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further efforts. But an event, the most important of 
her Ufe, was about to subject her to new influence, new 
duties, — to alter her station, her course of life, and to 
modify even the bent of her mind. This event was her 
marriage, which took place in May 1774. 

The Rev. Rochemont Barbauld, whom she honoured 
with her hand, was descended from a family of French pro- 
testants. During the persecutions of Louis XIY. his grand- 
father, then a boy, was carried on board a ship inclosed in a 
cask, and conveyed to England. Here he settled and 
had a son who became a clergyman of the Establishment, 
and on the marriage of one of the daughters of George 
11. to the elector of Hesse was appointed her chaplain, 
BsA attended her to Cassel. At this place his son Roche- 
mont was bom and passed his childhood : on the breaking 
up of the household of the electress he spent a year at 
Paris, and then accompanied his father to England, who 
destined him for the church, but, somewhat unadvisedly, 
sent him for previous instruction to the dissenting semi- 
nary at Warrington. The principles which he here 
imbibed, impelled him to renounce all his expectations 
from the Establishment ; thoiigh by such a renunciation, 
which threw him upon the world without a profession and 
without fortune, he raised obstacles which might well 
have appeared insuperable, to the completion of that 
union on which he had long rested his fondest hopes of 
earthly feUcity. Whilst the prospects of the young couple 
were still full of uncertainty, some distinguished persons, 
amongst whom was Mrs. Montague, — at once admirers 
of the genius of Miss Aikin and patrons of a more 
enlarged system of female education than was then pre- 
valent, — ^were induced to propose to her to establish under 
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their au^ices what might ahnost been called a College 
for young ladies. On a distant view, the idea had some- 
thing noble and striking, but it was not calculated to bear 
a close examination ; and it called forth from her the 
following remarks, well worthy of preservation, as a monu- 
ment of her acuteness and good sense, and of the just 
and comprehensive ideas which, at a rather early age, and 
with slender opportunities of acquainting herself with 
the great world, she had been enabled to form of the 
habits and acquirements most important to females, and 
particularly to those of rank and fashion. It is also 
interesting as an instance of the humihty with which she 
estimated her own accomplishments. 

^^ A kind of Literary Academy for ladies (for that is 
what you seem to propose,) where they are to be taught 
in a regular systematic manner the various branches of 
science, appears to me better calculated to form such 
characters as the ' Precieuaea^ or the ' Femmes sgavantea^ 
of Moliere, than good wives or agreeable companions. 
Young gentlemen, who are to display their knowledge to 
the world, should have every motive of emulation, should 
be formed into regular classes, should read and dispute 
together, should have all the honours and, if one may so 
say, the pomp of learning set before them, to call up their 
ardour : — it is their business, and they should apply to it 
as such. But young ladies, who ought only to have such 
a general tincture of knowledge as to make them agree- 
able companions to a man of sense, and to enable them 
to find rational entertainment for a soUtary hour, should 
gain these accomplishments in a more quiet and unob- 
served manner : — subject to a regulation like that of the 
ancient Spartans, the thefts of knowledge in our sex are 
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only connived at while carefully concealed, aAd if dis- 
played, punished with disgrace. The best way for 
women to acquire knowledge is from conversation with a 
father, a brother or friend, in the way of family intercourse 
and easy conversation, and by such a course of reading as 
they may reconmiend. If you add to these an attendance 
upon those masters which are usually provided in schools, 
and perhaps such a set of lectures as Mr. Ferguson's, 
which it is not uncommon for ladies to attend, I think a 
woman will be in a way to acquire all the learning that 
can be of use to those who are not to teach or engage in 
any learned profession. Perhaps you may think, that 
having myself stepped out of the bounds of female re- 
serve in becoming an author, it is with an ill grace I o^r 
these sentiments : but though this circumstance may 
destroy the grace, it ,does not the justice of the remark : 
and I am full well convinced that to have a too great 
fondness for books is little favourable to the happiness of 
a woman, especially one not in affluent circumstances. 
My situation has been peculiar, and would be no rule for 
others. 

" I should likewise object to the age proposed. Their 
knowledge ought to be acquired at an earlier period, — 
geography, those languages it may be proper for them to 
learn, grammar, &c., are best learned from about nine 
to thirteen or fourteen, and will then interfere less with 
other duties. I should have little hopes of cultivating a 
a love of knowledge in a young lady of fifteen, who came 
to me ignorant and untaught ; and if she hcu laid a founda- 
tion, she will be able to pursue her studies without a 
master, or with such a one only as Rousseau gives his 
Sophie. It is too late then to begin to learn. The 
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empire of the passions is coming on ; a new world opens 
to the youthful eye; those attachments begin to be form- 
ed which influence the happiness of future life ; — ^the care 
of a mother, and that alone, can give suitable attention to 
this important period. At this period they have many 
thmgs to learn which books and systems never taught. 
The grace and ease of polished society, with the estab- 
lished modes of behaviour to every different class of 
people ; the detail of domestic economy, to which they 
must be gradually introduced ; the duties, the proprieties 
of behaviour which they must practise in their own 
family, in the families where they visit, to their friends, 
to their acquaintance: — lastly, their behaviour to the 
other half of their species, with whom before they were 
hardly acquainted, and who then begin to court their 
notice ; the choice of proper acquaintance of that sex, 
the art to converse with them with a happy mixture of 
e^y politeness and graceful reserve, and to wear off by 
degrees something of the girlish bashfulness without 
injuring virgin delicacy. These are the accomplishments 
which a young woman has to learn from fourteen or 
fifteen till she is married, or fit to be so ; and surely 
these are not to be learned in a school. They must be 
learned partly at home, and partly by visits in genteel 
families: they cannot be taught where a number arc 
together ; they cannot be taught without the most inti- 
mate knowledge of a young lady's temper, connexions, 
and views in life ; nor without an authority and influence 
established upon all the former part of her life. For 
all these reasons, it is my full opinion that the best pub- 
lic education cannot at that period be equally serviceable 
with — ^I had almost said^-an indifferent private one. 
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'^ My next reason is, that I am not at all qualified for 
the task. I have seen a good deal of the manner of 
educating boys, and know pretty well what is expected 
in the care of them; but in a girls' boarding-school I 
should be quite a novice : I never was at one myself, have 
not even the advantage of younger sisters, which might 
have given me some notion of the management of girls : 
indeed, for the early part of my life I conversed %ttle with 
my own sex. In the village where I was, there were none 
to converse with ; and this, I am very sensible, has given 
me an awkwardness in many conunon things, which would 
make me most pecuUarly unfit for the education of my 
own sex. But suppose I were tolerably qualified to in- 
struct those of my own rank ;— consider, that these must 
be of a class far superior to those I have lived amongst 
and conversed with. Young ladies of that rank ought to 
have their education superintended by a woman perfectly 
well-bred, from whose manner they may catch that ease 
and gracefulness which can only be learned from the best 
company ; and she should be able to direct them, and judge 
of their progress in every genteel accomplishment. I 
could not judge of their music, their dancing ; and if I 
pretended to correct their air, they might be tempted to 
smile at my own ; for I know myself remarkably deficient 
in gracefulness of person, in my air and manner, and in 
the easy graces of conversation. Indeed, whatever the 
kind partiality of my friends may think of me, there are 
few things I know well enough to teach them with any 
satisfaction, and many I never could learn myself. These 
deficiencies would soon be remarked when I was intro- 
duced to people of fashion; and were it possible that, 
notwithstanding, I should meet with encouragement, I 
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could never prosecute with any pleasure an undertaking to 
which I should know myself so unequal : I am sensible 
the common boarding-schools are upon a very bad plan, 
and believe I could project a better, but I could not ex- 
ccijte it.** 

The arguments thus forcibly urged, appear to have con- 
vinced all parties concerned, that she was right in declining 
the proposal. ' Mr. Barbauld soon after accepted the 
charge of a dissenting congregation at Falgrave near Diss,' 
and immediately before his marriage announced his inten- 
tion of opening a boarding-school at the neighbouring 
village of Falgrave in Suffolk. 

The rapid and uninterrupted success which crowned 
this undertaking was doubtless in great measure owing to 
the literary celebrity attached to the name of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, and to her active participation wilh her husband in 
the task of instruction. It fortunately happened, that two 
of the eight pupils with which Falgrave school com- 
menced, were endowed with abilities worthy of the culture 
which such an instructress could alone bestow. One of 
these, William Taylor, Esq. of Norwich, known by his 
English Synonyms, his exquisite Iphigenia in Tauris from 
the German, his Leonora from Burger, and many other 
fruits of genius and extensive learning, has constantly 
acknowledged her, witli pride and affection, for the 
" mother of his mind ;" and in a biographical notice pre- 
fixed ^o The collective works of Frank Sayers, M. D. 
of the same city, author of the Dramatic Sketches of 
Northern Mythology, he has thus recorded the congenial 
sentiments of his friend. ^^ Among the instructions be- 
stowed at Falgrave, Dr. Sayers has repeatedly observed to 
me, that he most valued the lessons of EngUsh composi- 
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lion superintended by Mrs. Barbauld. On Wednesdays 
(ind Saturdays the boys were called in separate classes to 
her apartment : she read a fable, a short story, or a moral 
essay, to them aloud, and then sent them back into the 
school-room to write it out on the slates in their own 
words. Each exercise was separately overlooked by her; 
the faults of grammar were obliterated, the vulgarisms 
were chastised, the idle epithets were cancelled, and a 
distinct reason was always assigned for every correction ; 
so that the arts of enditing and of criticizing were in some 
degree learnt together. Many a lad from the great schools, 
who excels in Latin and Greek, cannot write properly a 
vernacular letter, for want of some such discipline." 

The department of geography was also undertaken by 
Mrs. Barbauld ; and she relieved the dryness of a study 
seldom rendered interesting to children, by so many lively 
strokes of description, and such luminous and attractive 
views of the connexion of this branch of knowledge with 
the revolutions of empires, with national manners, and 
with the natural history of animals, that these impressive 
lectures were always remembered by her auditors less 
among their tasks than their pleasures. 

A public examination of the boys was always held at 
the close of the winter session : at the termination of the 
summer one they performed a play ; and upon Mrs. Bar- 
bauld principally devolved, — together with the contrivance 
of dresses and decorations, and the composition of pro- 
logues, epilogues, and interludes — the instruction of the 
young exhibitors in the art of declamation. In this branch 
she likewise excelled; and the neglected though delightful 
arts of good reading and graceful speaking were nowhere 
taught with more assiduity and success. 
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In 1775 Mrs. Barbauld committed to the press a small 
volume, entitled Devotional Pieces, compiled from tlu; 
Psalms of David, with Thoughts on- the Devotional Taste, 
and on Sects and Establishments. -As a selection it did 
not meet with great success ; nor did the essay escape 
without some animadversion. It was aflerwards separated 
from the Psalms and reprinted with the Miscellaneous 
Pieces, and will be further noticed in the sequel. 

The union of Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld proved unfruitful, 
and they sought to fill the void, of which in the midst of 
their busy avocations they were still sensible, by the adop- 
tion of a son out of the family of Dr. Aikin. Several 
particulars relative to this subject wiU be found in the let- 
ters of Mrs. Barbauld to her brother : — it is sufficient hero 
to mention, that they received the child when somewhat 
under two years of age, and that his education became 
thenceforth a leading object of Mrs. Barbauld's attention. 
For the use of her little Charles she composed those £arly 
Lessons which have justly gained for her the reverence 
and love of both parents and children ; a work which may 
safely be asserted to have formed an sera in the art of early 
instruction, and to stand yet unrivaled amid numberless 
imitations. 

The solicitations of parents anxious to obtain for their 
sons what they regarded as the best tuition, now induced 
her to receive as her own peculiar pupils several little boys, 
to whom she condescended to teach the first rudiments of 
literature. Thomas Denman, Esq., now a distinguished 
member of the legal profession and of the House of 
Conmions, was committed to her care before he had 
accomplished his fourth year. Sir William Gell, the 
zealous explorer of the plain of Troy, was another of her 
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almost infant scholars ; and it was for the benefit of ihia 
.younger class that her Hymns in Prose for Children were 
written, in which it was her peculiar object (to use her 
own words in the preface) " to impress devotional feelings 
as «ariy as possible on the infant mind,"-" to impress 
them, by connecting religion with a variety of sensible 
objects, with all that he sees, all he hears, all that affects 
his young mind with wonder or delight; and thus, by 
deep, strong and permanent associations, to lay the best 
foundation for practical devotion in future life." 

None of her works is a fairer monument than this, of 
the elevation of her soul and the brightness of her genius. 
While discarding the aid of verse, she everywhere bursts 
forth into poetry ; — while stooping to the comprehension 
of infancy, she has produced a precious manual of devo« 
tion, founded on the contemplation of nature, fitted to 
delight the taste and warm the piety of the most accom- 
plished minds and finest spirits. 

Meantime Palgrave school was progressively increasing 
in numbers and reputation, and several sons of noble 
families were sent to share in its advantages ; of whom 
may be named, the late amiable and lamented Basil Lord 
Daer (a favourite pupil,) and three of his brothers, includ- 
ing the last Earl of Selkirk ; two sons of Lord Temple- 
town, Lord More, Lord Aghrim, and the Honourable 
Augustus Phipps: these, who were parlour-boarders, 
enjoyed most of the benefit of the conversation and occa- 
sional instructions of Mrs. Barbauld ; and all, it is believed, 
quitted the school with sentiments towards her of high 
respect and attachment. 

A course of honourable and prosperous exertion must 
always be productive of satis&ction to a well-constituted 
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mind ; and in this view Mrs. Barbauld niiglit regard with 
complacency her situation at Palgrave. Its cares and itk 
monotony were also relieved by vacations, which she and 
Mr. Barbauld usually passed either in agreeable visits to 
their friends in different parts of the country, or in the more 
animated delights of London society. As their connex- 
ions were extensive, they were now enabled to procure 
themselvet a considerable share of that amusing and 
instructive variety of scenes and characters which forms 
the peculiar charm of the metropolis. At the splendid 
mansion of her early and constant admirer Mrs. Montague, 
Mrs. Barbauld beheld in perfection the imposing union of 
literature and fashion ; — under the humbler roof of her 
friend and publisher, the late worthy Joseph Johnson of 
St. Paul's Church-yard, she tasted, perhaps with higher 
relish, " the feast of reason and the flow of soul," in a 
chosen knot of lettered equals. Her own connexions 
introduced her to leading characters among the dissenters 
and persons of opposition-politics ; — those of Mr. Bar- 
bauld led her among courtiers and supporters of the esta- 
blishment. Her own candid spirit, and courteous though 
retiring manners, with the varied graces of her conversa- 
tion, reconunended her alike to all. 

The business of tuition, however, to those by whom it 
is faithfully and zealously exercised, must ever be fatiguing 
beyond almost any other occupation ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Barbauld found their health and spirits so much impaired 
by their exertions, thlEit at the end of eleven years they 
determined upon quitting Palgrave, and allowing them- 
selves an interval of complete relaxation before they should 
again embark in any scheme of active life. Accordingly, 
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ill the autiiinn of 1785 they cmharked for Calais ; and 
after extending their travels as far as Geneva, returned to 
winter in the south of France. In the spring they again 
bent their course northwards, and afler a leisurely survey 
of Paris returned to England in the month of June 1786. 
The remainder of that year they passed chiefly in London, 
undecided with respect to a future place of residence ; but 
early in the following one, Mr. Barbauld having been 
elected their pastor by a small dissenting congregation at 
Ilampstead, they fixed themselves in that agreeable vil- 
lage, where for several years Mr. Barbauld received a few- 
young gentlemen as his pupils, while Mrs. Barbauld gave 
daily instructions to a young lady whose mother took up 
her residence at Hampstead for the benefit of this tuition : 
— some years after, she accepted another pupil on a similar 
plan. 

Her brother, who placed no small part of his own pride 
in the efforts of her genius and the extension of her fame, 
observed wth Httle complacency that her powers were 
wasted in supineness or in trivial occupations ; and early 
in 1790 he apostrophized her in the following sonnet : 

ITius speaks the Muse, and bends her brow severe : — 

^' Did I, Lsetilia, lend my choicest lays, 

And crown thy youthful head with freshest bays, 

That all the' expectance of thy fuU-g^rown year 

Should lie inert and fruitless ? O revere 

Those sacred ^fts whose meed is deathless praise, 

Whose potent charms the' enraptured soul can raise 

Far from the vapours of this earthly sphere ! 

Seize, seize the lyre I resume the lofty strain ! 

'T is time, 'tis time ! hark how the nations round 

With jocund notes of liberty resound, — 
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And thy own Corsica has burst her chain I 
O let the song^ to Britain's shores rebound. 
Where Freedom's once-loved voice is heard, alas I in vain. " 

ft 

This animating expostulation conspiring with the events of 
the spirit-stiring times which now approached, had the 
effect of once more rousing her to exertion. In 1790, 
the rejection of a bill for the repeal of the Corporation and 
Test Acts called forth her eloquent and indignant Address 
to the opposers of this repeal : her poetical Epistle to Mr. 
Wilberforce on the rejection of the bill for abolishing the 
Slave Trade was written in 1791. The next year pro- 
duced her Remarks on Mr. Gilbert Wakefield's Inquiry 
into the expediency and propriety of public or social 
Worship : and her Sins of Government, Sins of the Na- 
tion, or a Discourse for the Fast, appeared in 1793. She 
also supplied some valuable contributions to Dr. Aikin's 
popular book for children, Evenings at Home, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1792 : but her share in this 
work has generally been supposed much greater than in 
fact it was : of the ninety-nine pieces of which it consisted, 
fourteen only are hers.* 

By this time, the effervescence caused by the French 
revolution had nearly subsided ; and Mrs. Barbauld, who 
could seldom excite herself to the labour of composition, 
except on the spur of occasion, gave nothing more to 



* They are the following; : — The Young Mouse ; The Wasp and 
Bee; Alfred, a drama ; Animals and Countries ; Canute's Reproof; 
The Masque of Nature ; Things by their riglit Names ; The Goose 
and Horse ; On Manufactures ; The Flying-fish ; A Lesson in the 
Art of Distinguishing ; The Phoenix and Dove ; The Manufacture 
of Paper; The Four Sisters. — In a new edition will be added, 
Live Dolls. 
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the public for a considerable number of years, with the 
fxcoption of two critical essays ; one prefixed to an or- 
namented edition of Akenside's Pleasures of Imagina- 
tion, the other to a similar one of the Odes of CoUins ; 
of which the first appeared in 1796, the second in 1797. 
Both are written with elegance, taste and acuteness ; 
but, on the whole, they are less marked with the pecu- 
liar features of her style than perhaps any other of her 
])rose pieces. 

No event worthy of mention occurred till 1802, when 
Mr. Barbauld accepted an invitation to become pastor 
of the congregation (formerly Dr. Price's) at Newington 
Green; and quitting Hampstead, they took up their abode 
in the village of Stoke Newington. The sole motive 
for this removal, which separated them from a residence 
which they liked and friends to whom they were cordially 
attached, was the mutual desire of Dr. Aikin and Mrs. 
Barbauld to pass the closing period of their lives in that 
near neighbourhood which admits of the daily and almost 
hourly intercourses of affection, — a desire which was thui< 
affcctingly expressed by the former in an epistle addressed 
to his sister during her visit to Geneva in 1785 : — 

" Yet one dear wish still struggles in my breast, 
And points one darling object unpossest : — 
How many years have whirled their rapid course. 
Since we, sole streamlets from one honoured source, 
In fond affection as ip blood allied. 
Have wandered devious from each other's side ; 
Allowed to catch alone some transient view. 
Scarce long enough to think the vision true ! 
O then, while yet some zest of life remains, 
While transport yet can swell the beating veins, 
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While sweet remembrance keeps her wonted seat, 
And fancy still retains some genial heat ; 
When evening bids each busy task be o'er, — 
Once let us meet again, to part no more !'' 

The evening which was the object of these earnest aspi- 
rations had non/ arrived ; and it proved a long, though 
by no means an unclouded one ; — twenty years elapsed 
before the hand of death sundered this fraternal pair. 

A warm attachment to the authors of what has been 
called the Augustan age of English literature ,-^n whom 
her own taste and style were formed, — was observable 
in the conversation of Mrs. Barbauld, and often in her 
writings ; and she gratified this sentiment by offering to 
the public, in 1804, a Selection from the Spectator, 
Tatler, Guardian and Freeholder, with a Preliminary 
Essay, to which she gave her name.* This delightful 
])iece may perhaps be regarded as the most successful 
of her efforts in literary criticism ; and that it should 
be so, is easily to be accounted for. There were many 
striking points of resemblance between her genius and 
that of Addison. As prose writers, both were remark- 
able for uniting wit of the light and sportive kind with 
vividness of fancy, and a style at once rich and lively, 
flowing and full of idiom : both of them rather avoided 
the pathetic : in both, " the sentiments of rational and 
liberal devotion" were " blended with the speculations 
of philosophy and the paintings of a fine imagination:" 
both were admirable for " the splendour they diffused 



*• Three .vols. 12mo, Johnson 1804. 
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over a scriou.^, the grace with which thoy touched a 
lighter subject." The humorous delineation of manners 
and characters indeed, in which Addison so conspicii- 
ously shone, was never attempted by Mrs. Barbauld : — 
in poetry, on the other hand, she surpassed him in aU 
the quaUties of which excellence in that style is compo- 
sed. Certainly this great author could not elsewhere 
have found a critic so capable of entering, as it were, 
into the soul of his writings, culling their choicest beau- 
ties, and drawing them forth for the admiration of a world 
by which they had begun to be neglected. Steele and 
the other contributors to these periodical papers are also 
ably, though briefly, characterized by her; and such 
pieces of theirs are included in the Selection as could 
fairly claim enduring remembrance. 

The essay opens with the observation, " that it is 
equally true of books as of their authors, that one gene- 
ration passeth away and another cometh." The mutual 
influence exerted by books and manners on each other 
is then remai'ked ; and the silent and gradual declen- 
sion from what might be called the active hfe of an 
admired and popular book, to the honourable retirement 
of a classic, is lightly, but impressively traced ; closed 
by remarks on the mutations and improvements which 
have particularly affected the works in question. To 
young persons chiefly the Selection is offered, as con- 
taining the " essence" of a celebrated set of works. An 
instructive account is added of each of these in particu- 
lar, of the state of society at the time of their appear- 
ance,' the objects at which they aimed, and their effects. 
This essay will not be found in the present volumes, 
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because it was considered that to separate it from the 
Selection which it was written to introduce, would be to 
defeat its veiy purpose. 

During the same year (1804) Mrs. Barbauld was 
prevailed upon to undertake the task of examining and 
making a selection from the letters of Richardson the 
novelist and his correspondents, of which a vast collec- 
tion had remained in the hands of his last surviving 
daughter; after whose death they were purchased of 
his grand-children. It must be confessed that, on the 
whole, these letters were less deserving of pubUc atten- 
tion than she had probably expected to find them ; and 
very good judges have valued more than all the remain- 
ing contents of the six duodecimo volumes which they 
occupy, the elegant and interesting Ufe of Richardson, 
and the finished reviewal of his works prefixed by the 
editor. 

It is probable that Mrs. Barbauld consented to employ 
herself in these humbler offices of literature, chiefly as 
a solace under the pressure of anxieties and apprehen- 
sions of a pecuUar and most distressing nature, which 
had been increasing in urgency during a long course of 
time, and which found their final completion on the 11th 
of November, 1808, in the event by which she became a 
widow. She has touchingly alluded, in her poem of 
Eighteen Hundred and Eleven, to 

— ^^ that sad death whence most afTection bleeds, 
Which sickness, only of the soul, precedes." 

And though the escape of a sufferer from the most 
melancholy of human maladies could not in itself bo a 
subject of rational regret, her spirits were deeply wound- 
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ed, both by the severe trials through which slie had 
previously passed, and by the mournful void which 
always succeeds the removal of an object of long and 
deep, however painful, interest. An affecting Dirge will 
be found among her poems, which records her feelings 
on this occasion. She also communicated to the Month- 
ly Repository of Theology and General Literature, a 
memoir of Mr. Barbauld ; in which his character is thus 
delineated. 

'* The scenes of life Mr. Barbauld passed through 
were common ones, but his character was not a common 
one. His reasoning powers were acute, and sharpened 
by exercise ; for he was early accustomed to discussion, 
and argued with great clearness ; with a degree of warmth 
indeed, but with the most perfect candour towards his 
opponent He gave the most liberal latitude to free 
inquiry, and could bear to hear those truths attacked 
which he most steadfastly believed; the more because 
he steadfastly beheved them; for he was delighted to 
submit to the test of argument, those truths, which he 
had no doubt could, by argument, be defended. He 
had an uncommon flow of conversation on those points 
which had engaged his attention, and delivered himself 
with a warmth and animation which enlivened the driest 
subject. He was equally at home in French and Eng- 
lish Uterature ; and the exquisite sensibility of his mind, 
with the early culture his taste had received, rendered 
him an excellent judge of all those works which appeal 
to the heart and the imagination. His feelings were 
equally quick and vivid ; his expressive countenance was 
the index of his mind, and of every instantaneous im- 
pression made upon it. Children, who are the host 
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phybiogiiomists, were cdways attracted to him, and he dc 
lighted to entertain them with lively narratives suited to their 
age, in which he had great invention. The virtues of his 
heart will be acknowledged by all who knew him. His 
benevolence was enlarged : it was the spontaneous pro- 
pensity of his nature, as well as the result of his religious 
system. He was temperate, almost to abstemiousness ; 
yet without any tincture of ascetic rigour. A free, un- 
daunted spirit, a winning simphcity, a tendency to enthu- 
siasm, but of the gentle and liberal kind, formed the 
prominent lineaments of his character. The social affec- 
tions were all ahve and active in him. His heart over- 
flowed with kindness to all, — the lowest that came 
within his sphere. There never was a human being 
who had less of the selfish and worldly feelings, — they 
hardly seeined to form a part of his nature. His was 
truly the charity which thinketh no ill. Great single- 
ness of heart, and a candour very opposite to the suspi- 
cious temper of worldly sagacity, made him slow to 
impute unworthy motives to the actions of his fellow- 
men; yet his candour by no means sprung from indif> 
ference to moral rectitude, for when he could no longer 
resist conviction, his censure was decided and his indig- 
nation warm and warmly expressed. His standard of 
virtue was high, and he felt no propensities which dis- 
posed him to lower it. His religious sentiments were 
of the most pure and Uberal cast ; and his pulpit ser- 
vices, when the state of his spirits seconded the ardour 
of his mind, were characterized by the rare union of a 
fervent spirit of devotion, with a pure, sublime, philoso- 
phy, supported by arguments of metaphysical acuteness. 
He did not speak the language of any party, nor exactly 
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coincide ^ith the systems of any. He was a believer 
in the pre-existence of Christ, and, in a certain modi- 
fied sense, in the atonement; thinking those doctrines 
most consonant to the tenour of scripture;.. ..but he was 
too sensible of the difficulties which press upon every 
system, not to feel indulgence for all, and he was not 
zealous for any doctrine which did not affect the heart. 
Of the moral perfections of the Deity he had the purest 
and most exalted ideas; on these was chiefly founded 
liis system of religion, and these together with his own 
benevolent natureled him to embrace so warmly, his 
favourite doctrine of the final salvation of all the human 
race, and indeed, the gradual rise and perfectability of 
all created existence .... His latter days were oppressed 
by a morbid affection of his spirits, in a great degree 
liereditary, which came gradually upon him, and closed 
the scene of his earthly usefulness ; yet in the midst of the 
irritation it occasioned, the kindness of his nature broke 
forth, and some of his last acts were acts of benevolence." 

Mrs. Barbauld had the fortitude to seek relief from 
dejection in Uterary occupation; and incapable as yet 
of any stronger effort, she consented to edit a collection 
of the British Novelists, which issued from the press in 
1810. The Introductory Essay shows extent of reading 
combined with her usual powers of style ; and the 
Biographical and Critical Notices prefixed to the works 
of each author are judiciously and gracefully executed. 

In the following . year she compiled for the use of 
young ladies an agreeable collection of verse and prose, 
in one volume 12mo, entitled The Female Speaker. 
Having thus braced her mind, as it were, to the tone of 
original composition, she produced that beautiful offspring 
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of her genius, Eighteen Hundred and £leven, — the 
longest, and perhaps the most highly finished, of all her 
poems. The crisis at which this piece was produced, 
and concerning which it treats, was confessedly one of 
the most distressful within the memory of the present 
generation, and the author's own state of spirits deepened 
the gloom. She, like Cassandra, was the prophetess of 
woe ; at the time, she was heard perhaps with less 
increduUty, but the event has happily discredited her 
vaticination in every point. That the solemn warning 
which she here attempted to hold forth to national pride 
and confidence, should cause her lines to be received 
by the pubhc with less applause than their intrinsic 
merit might well have claimed, was perhaps in some 
degree to be expected ; that it would expose its author 
— ^its venerable and female author — to contumely and 
insult, could only have been anticipated by those tho- 
roughly acquainted with the instincts of the hired assas- 
sin of reputation shooting from his coward ambush. 
Can any one ^ read the touching apostrophe. 

Yet O my country, name beloved, revered ! — 

the proud and affectionate enumeration of the names 
which encircle the brow of Britain with the halo of 
inmiortal glory ; of the spots consecrated by the foot- 
steps of genius and virtue, where the future pilgrim from 
the West would kneel with beating heart ; the splendid 
description of London with all its " pomp and circum- 
stance" of greatness, — the complacent allusion to '^ angel 
charities," and " the book of life" held out " to distant 
lands," — and doubt for a moment that this strain was 
VOL. I. 4 
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dictated by the heart of a true patriot, a heart which 
feared because it fondly loved ? 

'This was the last of Mrs. Barbauld's separate pub^ 
lications. Who indeed, that knew and loved her, could 
have wished her to expose again that honoured head to 
the scorns of the unmanly, the malignant, and the base ? 
Her fancy was still in all its brightness; her spirits 
might have been cheered and her energy revived, by the 
cordial and respectful greetings, the thanks and plaudits, 
with which it was once the generous and graceful prac- 
tice of contemporary criticism to welcome the re-ap- 
pearance of a well-deserving veteran in the field of 
letters. As it was, though still visited by 

.... the thoughts that yoliintary move 
Harmonious numbers, 

she for the most part confined to a few friends all par- 
ticipation in the strains which they inspire. She even 
laid aside the intention which she had entertained of 
preparing a new edition of her Poems, long out of print 
and often inquired for in vain; — well knowing that a 
day must come when the sting of Envy would be blunted, 
and her memory would have its fame. 

No incident worthy of mention henceforth occurred to 
break the uniformity of her existence. She gave up all 
distant journeys ; and confined at home to a narrow circle 
of connexions and acquaintances, she sufiered life to slid6 
away, as it were, at its own pace. 

Nor shook the outhasting^ sands, nor bid them stay. 

An asthmatic complaint, which w^ slowly undermining 
her excellent constitution, more and more indisposed her 
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for any considerable exertion either of mind or body : but 
the arrival of a visitor had always the power to rouse her 
from a state of languor. Her powers of conversation 
sufiered little declension to the last, although her memory 
of recent circumstances became somewhat impaired. 
Her disposition, — of which sensibility was not in earlier 
life the leading feature, — now mellowed into soilness, 
pleasingly exhibited 

Those tender tints that only Time can g^ve. 

Her manners, never tainted by pride, — ^which, with the 
baser but congenial affection of envy, was a total stranger 
to her bosom, — were now remarkable for their extreme 
humility : she spoke of every one not merely with the 
candour aud furln;tirauce Which she had long ' practised ; 
but with interest, with kindness, with an indulgence which 
sometimes appeared but too comprehensive ; she seemed 
reluctant to ^ow, or beUeve, that any of her fellow- 
creatures had a failing, while she gave them credit gra- 
tuitously for many virtues. This state of mind, which, 
with her native acuteness of discernment, it must appa- 
rently have cost her some struggles to attain, had at least 
the advantage of causing her easily to admit of such sub- 
stitutes as occurred for those contemporary and truly 
congenial friendships which, in the course of nature, were 
now fast failing her. She lost her early and affectionate 
friend Mrs. Kenrick in 1819. In December 1822 her 
brother sunk under a long decline, which had served as a 
painful preparation to the final parting. A few months 
later she lost, in the excellent Mrs. John Taylor of Nor- 
wich, perhaps the most intimate and most highly Valued 
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of all her distant friends ; to whose exalted and endearing 
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character she bore the following well-merited testimony 
in a letter addressed to one of her daughters. 

*^ Receive the assurance of my most affectionate aym- 
pathy in those feelings with which you must be now con- 
templating the loss of that dear woman, so long the object 
of yoiur respect and affection ; nor indeed yours only, but 
of all who knew her. A prominent part of those feelings, 
however, must be, that the dear object of them is released 
from suffering, has finished her task, and entered upon her 

reward Never will she be forgotten by those who 

knew her ! Her strong sense, her feeling, her energy, hen 
principle, her patriot feelings, her piety rational yet ardent, 
— all these mark a character of no common sort When 
to these high claims upon general regard are added those 
of relation or friend, the feeling must be Buch as no 
course of years can efface." 

A gentle and scarcely perceptible decline was now 
sloping for herself the passage to the tomb : — she felt 
and hailed its progress as a release from languor and in- 
firmity, — a passport to another and a higher state of being. 
Her friends, however, flattered themselves that they might 
continue to enjoy her yet a little longer ; and she had 
consented to remove under the roof of her adopted son, 
that his affectionate attentions and those of his family 
might be the solace of every remaining hour. But Provi- 
dence had ordained it otherwise : — she quitted indeed her 
own house, but whilst on a visit at the neighbouring one 
of her sister-in-law Mrs. Aikin, the constant and beloyed 
friend of nearly her whole life, her bodily powers gave 
way almost suddenly ; and afler lingering a few days, on 
the morning of March the 9th, 18^, she expired without 
a struggle, in the eighty-second year of her age. 
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To claim for this distinguished woman the praise of 
purity and elevation of mind may well appear superfluous. 
Her education and connexions, the course of her life, the 
whole tenour of her writings, bear abundant testimony to 
this part of her character. It is a higher, or at least a 
rarer commendation to add, that no one ever better loved 
^' a sister^s praise," even that of such sisters as might 
have been peculiarly regarded in the light of rivals. She 
was acquainted with almost all the principal female writers 
of her time ; and there was not one of the number whom 
she failed frequently to mention in terms of admiration, 
esteem or affection, whether in conversation, in letters to 
her friends, or in print. To humbler aspirants in the 
career of letters, who oflen applied to her for advice or 
assistance, she was invariably courteous, and in many in- 
stances essentially serviceable. The sight of youth and 
beauty was peculiarly gratifying to her fancy and her feel- 
ings ; and children and young persons, especially females, 
were accordingly large sharers in her benevolence : she 
loved their society, and would oflen invite them to pass 
weeks or months in her house, when she spared no pains 
to amuse and instruct them ; and she seldom failed, 
afler they had quitted her, to recall herself from time to 
time to their recollection, by afiectionate and playful 
letters, or welcome presents. 

In the conjugal relation, her conduct was guided by the 
highest principles of love and duty. ' As a sister, the un% 
interrupted flow of her affection, manifested by numberless 
tokens of love,— not alone to her brother, but to every 
member of his family, — will ever be recalled by them 
with emotions of tenderness, respect, and gratitude. She 
passed through a long life without having dropped) it is 
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1>oIicvcd, a single friendship, and without having drawn 
upon herself a single enmity which could properly be 
called personal. 

We now proceed to offer some account of the contents 
of the present volumes, with a few remarks on the genius 
of their author. The small bulk of the writings of Mrs. 
Barbauld, compared with the long course of years during 
which she exercised the pen, is a sufficient proof that she 
offered to the pubUc none but the happiest inspirations of 
her Muse, and not even these till they had received all the 
polish of which she judged them susceptible. To a 
friend who had expressed his surprise at not finding in- 
serted in her volume a poem which he had admired in 
manuscript, she well and characteristically replied: '^I 
had rather it should be asked of twenty pieces why they 
are not here, than of one why it is." Her representatives 
have in the present instance followed, to the best of their 
judgment, a similar principle of selection. Out of a con- 
siderable number of pieces which appear from their dates 
to have been rejected by herself from her first publication, 
they have printed only two : that agreeable jeu d'esprif, 
The Inventory of the Furniture of Dr. Priestly's Study, 
probably omitted in the first instance for reasons which no 
longer exist ; and the elegant Lines on the Deserted 
Village, which are given partly for the sake of connecting 
the name of their author as a contemporary with that of a 
poet who has been so* long enrolled among the classics of 
his country. It may also be mentioned, that Goldsmith, 
whose envy is well known, bore involuntary testimony to 
the merit of these lines, by exhibiting no sentiment but 
mortification on hearing them read with applause in a 
London circle. 
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Of the pieces composed since the first publication of 
Mrs. Barbauld's Poems (which form the larger part of the 
present collection ;) the two longest, the Epistle to Mr. 
Wilberforce, and Eighteen Hmidred and Eleven, have 
already appeared in separate pamphlets ; and the first of 
them is added to the last edition of the Poems : several 
of the smaller ones have also been inserted in periodical 
works. Corrected copies of most of those now printed 
for the first time were found among her papers, evidently 
prepared for insertion in the enlarged volume which she 
long meditated, but never completed. 

The Poems have been disposed, with some unimportant 
exceptions, in chronological order, as nearly as it could . 
be ascertained. When the productions of a writer extend 
over so long a period as nearly sixty years, they become 
in some measure the record of an age, — a document for 
the historian of Uterature and opinions ; and they ought to 
be arranged with some view to this secondary object, by 
which their interest is enhanced. It is also agreeable to 
trace the author's progress from youth to age, by changes 
of style, or the succession of different trains of thought. 
In the writings of Mrs. Barbauld, however, the cbaracter 
of the style varies little from the beginning to the end. 
It is nowhere to be found in an unformed state ; for so 
relentlessly did she destroy all her juvenile essays, that the 
editor is not aware of the existence of a single piece 
which can be ascertained to have been composed before 
the age of twenty : the printed ones are all, it is behoved, 
of a considerably later date. Her earliest pieces too, as 
well as her more recent ones, exhibit in their imagery and 
allusions the fruits of extensive and varied reading. In 
youth, the power of her imagination was counterbalanced 
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by the activity of her intellect, which exercised itself in 
rapid, but not unprofitable excursions over almost every 
field of knowledge. In age, when this activity abated, 
imagination appeared to exert over her an undiminished 
sway. 

{ The quality which principally distinguishes the later 
productions of her Muse, is pathos. In some tempers 
sensibility appears an instinct, while in others it is the 
gradual result of principle and reflection, of the events 
and the experience of life. It was certainly so in that of 
Mrs. Barbauld. Her Epistle to Dr. Enfield,* on his re- 
visiting Warrington in 1789, is the first of her poems 
which indicates deep feeling ; and this was dictated by the 
tender recollections of departed youth, and the memory 
of an honoured parent, the first near connexion from 
whom she had been parted by death. Her other pathetic 
pieces. The Lines on the Death of Mrs. Martineau — 
the Dirge — ^the Thought on Death — the Lines on the Ill- 
ness of the late King — those on the Death of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte — the Octogenary Reflections, and a few 
others, may easily be traced either to particular afllictive 
incidents of her Ufe, or to reflections naturally arising 
under the influence of declining years and domestic soli- 
tude. By the reader of taste and sentiment these will 
not be esteemed the least interesting portion of the 
collection. 

The second volume of the present work contains a 
selection from the private correspondence of Mrs. Bar- 



* This Memoir was prefixed to the En^^lish edition of Mrs. Bar- 
baold's Works entire : some of the critical remarks are applied to 
pieces necessarily excluded from these volumes. 
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bauldy her entire share of the Miscellaneous Pieces in 
Prose written bj herself and her brother conjointly, her 
three pamphlets, and several occasional pieces, — some 
of them now first given to the' world, others re-print-* 
ed from periodical works where they appeared anony- 
mously. 

It is equally true of the style of Mrs. Barbauld in 
prose as in verse, that it was never produced to the 
pubHc till it had reached its perfect stature: the early 
volume of Miscellaneous Pieces contained specimens in 
various kinds which she never surpassed. In the alle- 
gory of the Hill of Science she tried her strength with 
Addison, and sustained no defeat. The Essay on Ro- 
mances is a professed imitation of the style of Dr. 
Johnson ; and it was allowed by that celebrated rhetori- 
cian himself, to be the best that was ever attempted ; 
because it reflected the colour of his thoughts, no less 
than the turn of his expressions. Here it appears as a 
foil to the '^easy and inimitable graces" of her own 
natural manner. Of the Essay against Inconsistency in 
our Ei^ct^tions, the editor feels it superfluous to speak : 
it has long been acknowledged to stand at the head of 
its class. 

Of a different character are • her Thoughts on tho 
Devotional Taste, on Sects and on Establishments. 
This piece betrays, it^must be confessed, that propen- 
sity to tread on dangerous ground which sometimes 
appears an instinct of genius. It recommends a spirit 
of devotion which yet she is obliged to allow to be in 
some measure incompatible with an enUghtened and 
philosophical theology. That part, however, which deli- 
neates the characteristics of sects ipud of establishments, 
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and balances their respective advantages and incon^ 
veniences, evinces great acuteness and a rare impartiality; 
and the whole must be admired as eloquence, if it 
cannot be altogether acquiesced in as reason. 

Amongst her later pieces, two which first appeared 
in the Monthly Magazine, the Essay on Education, and 
that on Prejudice, which may be regarded as in some 
measure a sequel to it, — have justly earned for her not 
merely applause, but gratitude. The first served to 
calm the apprehensions of many an anxious parent, — 
who had risen from the examination of the numerous 
conflicting systems of education then fashionable, alarmed 
rather than edified, — by pointing out, that the success 
of the great and famihar process of fitting a human 
creature to bear well his part in hfe, depended not for 
its success on elaborate schemes of artificial manage- 
ment, such as few have leisure to attend to or power 
to execute ; but, most of all, on circumstances which no 
parent can control ; and next, on examples such as 
discreet and virtuous parents in any situation of life 
we enabled to give, and give indeed unconsciously. The 
second essay encourages the parent to use without scru- 
ple the power of influencing the opinions of his child 
which God and nature have put into his hands, and 
not to believe on the word of certain speculatists, that it 
is either necessary or desirable to abstain from imbuing 
his offspring with what he conceives to be important 
and ssdutary truths, from the dread of instilling preju- 
dices and crippling the efforts of his infant reason. In 
these excellent productions we are uncertain which most 
to admire, the sagacious and discriminating intellect, the 
practical} good sense and acute observjition of life which 
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suggest the remarks, or the spirited and expressive style 
which rouses attention, strikes the imagination, and carries 
them with conviction to the heart. 

It appears from a letter of Mrs. Barbauld's, that she 
early read with great delight, though in an English trans- 
lation, the Dialogues of Lucian.^ Perhaps we may 
remotely trace to the impression thus produced, the origin 
of her witty and ingenious Dialogue between Madame 
Cosmogunia and a philosophical Inquirer of the Eighteenth 
Century, as well as of her Dialogue in the Shades. The 
allegorical or enigmatical style, however, in which the first 
of these pieces is composed, seemed peculiarly adapted 
to her genius ; and the skill and elegance with which she 
composed in this difficult manner is further attested by her 
Letter of John Bull, by the Four Sisters, (pubUshed in 
Evenings at Home,) by many entertaining Riddles, a few 
of which are now included among her Poems, and by 
several little fancy pieces scattered among her famihar 
letters. Even her conversation was often enhvened with 
these graceful sports of wit and imagination. 

Of the three Pamphlets now republished among her 
Prose works, the editor ha» only to observe, that though 
composed on particular occasions, these pieces were not 
formed to pass away with those occasions : they treat of 
subjects permanently interesting to the champion of 
religious liberty, to the conscientious patriot, and to the 
Christian worshiper, — and they so ti-eat of them, that while 
English eloquence is made a study, while EngUsh litera- 
ture is not forgotten, their praise shall live, their memory 
shall flourish. 

It only remains to speak of her familiar letters. These 
were certainly never intended by herself to meet the public 
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eye. Siie kept no copies of them ; and it is solely by 
the indulgence of her correspondents or their representa- 
tives, — an indulgence for which she here desires to ofier 
her grateful acknowledgments, — that the editor has been 
enabled to give them to tlie world. She flatters herself 
that their pubUcatiq|^wi]l not be considered as a trespass 
cither against the living or the dead : some of them, 
particularly a considerable proportion of those addressed 
to Dr. Aikin, seemed to claim insertion as biographical 
records ; and those written during her residence in France, 
in the years 1785 and 1786, appeared no less curious and 
valuable at the present day for the matter they contain, 
than entertaining and agreeable from the vivacity with 
which they are written. But it was impossible not to be 
influenced also by the desire of thus communicating to 
those admirers of Mrs. Barbauld's genius who did not 
enjoy the advantage of her personal acquaintance, a just 
idea of the pointed and elegant remark, the sportive and 
lambent wit, the affectionate spirit of sympathy, and the 
courteous expression of esteem and benevolence, which 
united to form at once the graces of her epistolary style 
and the inexpressible charm of her conversation. 
' Mrs. Barbauld composed at different periods a con- 
siderable number of miscellaneous pieces for the instruc- 
tion and amusement of young persons, especiaUy females, 
which will appear in a separate form about the close of the 
present year. 

Ilampstead, Jane 20th, 1825. 
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POEMS- 



THE INVITATION. 

TO MISS B*****. 



Health to my friend, and long unbroken years, 

By storms unruffled and unstained by tears : 

Winged by new joys may each white minute fly ; 

Spring on her cheek, and sunshine in her eye : 

O'er that dear breast, where love and pity springs. 

May peace eternal spread her downy wings : 

Sweet beaming hope her path illumine still, 

And fair ideas all her fancy fill ! 

From gUttering scenes which strike the dazzled sight 

With mimic grandeur and illusive light. 

From idle hurry, and tumultuous noise, 

From hollow friendships, and from sickly joys, 

Will Delia, at the Muse's call, retire 

To the pure pleasures rural scenes inspire ? 

Will she from crowds and busy cities fly. 

Where wreaths of curling smoke involve the sky,' 

To taste the grateful shade of spreading trees. 

And drink the spirit of the mountain breeze ? 
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When winter's hand the roughening year deform?*, 
And hollow winds foretell approaching storms, 
Then Pleasure, like a bird of passage, flies 
To brighter climes, and more indulgent skies : 
Cities and courts allure her sprightly train. 
From the bleak mountain and the naked plain ; 
And gold and gems with artificial blaze 
Supply the sickly sun's declining rays. 
But soon, retun^ing on the western gale. 
She seeks the bosom of the grassy vale : 
There, wrapt in careless ease, attunes her lyn^ 
To the wild warblings of the woodland quire : 
The daisied turf her humble throne supplies. 
And early primroses around her rise. 
We '11 follow where the smiling goddess leads, 
Through tangled forests or enameled meads ; 
O'er pathless hills her airy form we '11 chase, 
In silent glades her fairy footsteps trace : 
Small pains there needs her footsteps to pursue;. 
She cannot fly from friendship, and from you. 
Now the glad earth her frozen zone unbinds, 
And o'er her bosohi breathe the western winds. 
Already now the snow-drop dares appear, 
The firi^t pale blossom of the unripened year ; 
As Flora's breath, by some transforming power* 
Had changed an icicle into a flower : 
Its name and hue the scentless plant retains, 
And winter lingers in its icy veins. 
To these succeed the violet's dusky blue, 
And each inferior flower of fainter hue ; 
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Till riper months the perfect year disclose, 
And Flora cries exulting, See my Rose I 

The Muse invites ; my Delia, haste away^ 

And let us sweetly waste the careless day. 

Here gentle sunamits lift their aiiy brow ; 

Down the green slope here winds the labouring plough ; 

Here, bathed by frequent showers cool vales are seen, 

Clothed with fresh verdure and eternal green ; 

Here smooth canals, across the extended plain, 

Stretch their long arms to join the distant main :^ 

The sons of toil with many a weary stroke 

Scoop the hard bosom of the soUd rock ; 

Resistless, through the stiff opposing clay. 

With steady patience work their gradual way ; 

Compel the genius of the unwilling flood 

Through the brown horrors of the aged wood ; 

'Cross the lone waste the silver urn they pour, 

And cheer the barren heath or sullen moor. 

The traveller with pleasing wonder sees 

The white sail gleaming through the dusky trees ; 

And views the altered landscape with surpiise. 

And doubts the magie scenes which round him riser 

Now, like a flock of swans, above his head 

Their woven wings the flying vessels spread ; 



* The Duke of Briclg;ewater's canal, .which in many places crosses 
the road, and in one is carried by an aqueduct over the river Irwell. 
Its head is at Worsley, where it is conveyed by deep tunnels under 
the coal pits, for the purpose of loading the boats. 
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Now meeting streams in artful mazes glide, 
While each unmingled pours a separate tide ; 
Now through the hidden veins of earth they dow. 
And visit sulphurous mines and caves helow ; 
The ductile streams ohey the guiding hand, 
And social plenty circles round the land. 

But nobler praise awaits our green retreats ; 
The Muses here have fixed their sacred seats. 
Mark where its simple front yon mansion rears. 
The nursery of men for future years ! 
Here callow chiefs and embryo statesmen lie, 
And unfledged poets short excursions try : 
While Mersey's gentle current, wliich too long, 
By fame neglected and unknown to song, 
Between his rushy banks, — no poet's theme, — 
Had crept inglorious, like a vulgar stream, 
Reflects the' ascending seats with conscious pride, 
And dares to emulate a classic tide. 
Soft music breathes along each opening shade. 
And soothes the dashing of his rough cascade. 
With mystic lines his sands are figured o'er. 
And circles traced upon the lettered shore. 
Beneath his willows rove the' inquiring youth. 
And court the fair majestic form of Truth. 
Here Nature opens all her secret springs. 
And heaven-bom Science plumes her eagle-wings. 
Too long had bigot rage, with malice swelled. 
Crushed her strong pinions, and her flight withheld ; 
Too long to check her ardent progress strove : — 
So writhes the serpent round the bird of Jove ; 
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Hangs on her flight, restrains her. towering wing, 

Twists its dark folds, and points its venomed sting. 

Yet still, — ^if aught aright the Muse divine, — 

Her rising pride shall mock the vain design ; 

On sounding pinions yet alofl shall soar, 

And through the azure deep untraveled paths explore. 

Where Science smiles, the Muses join the train ; 

And gentlest arts and purest manners reign. 

Ye generous youth who love this studious shade, 

How rich a field is to your hopes displayed ! 

Knowledge to you unlocks the classic page, 

And virtue blossoms for a better age. 

O golden days ! O bright unvalued hours ! 

What bliss—did ye but know that bliss— were yours ! 

With richest stores your glowing bosoms fraught, 

Perception quick, and luxury of thought ; 

The high designs that heave the labouring soul, 

Panting for fame, impatient of controul ; 

And fond enthusiastic thought, that feeds 

On pictured tales of vast heroic deeds ; 

And quick affections, kindling into flame 

At virtue's or their country's honoured name ; 

And spirits light, to every joy in tune ; 

And friendship, ardent as a sunmier's noon ; 

And generous scorn of vice's venal tribe ; 

And proud disdain of interest's sordid bribe ; 

And conscious honour's quick instinctive sense ; 

And smiles unforced ; and easy confidence ; 

And vivid fancy ; and clear simple truth ; 

And all the mental bloom of vernal youth. 
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How bright the scene to Fancy's eye appears, 

Through the long perspective of distant years, 

When this, this little group their country calls 

From academic shades and learned halls, 

To fix her laws, her spirit to sustain. 

And light up glory through her wide domain ! 

Their various tastes in different arts displayed. 

Like tempered harmony of light and shade. 

With friendly union in one mass shaU blend, — 

And this adorn the state, and that defend. 

These the sequestered shade shall cheaply please. 

With learned labour and inglorious ease : 

While those, impelled by some resistless force. 

O'er seas and rocks shaU urge their venturous course ; 

Rich fruits matured by glowing suns behold. 

And China's groves of vegetable gold ; 

From every land the various harvest spoil. 

And bear the tribute to their native soil : 

But tell each land, — while every toil they share, 

Firm to sustain, and resolute to dare, — 

Man is the nobler growth our realms supply. 

And SOULS are ripened in our northern sky. 

Some pensive creep along the shelly shore ; 
Unfold the silky texture of a flower ; 
With sharpened eyes inspect an hornet's sting. 
And aU the wonders of an insect's wing. 
Some trace with curious sesu'ch the hidden cause 
Of Nature's changes, and her various laws ; 
Untwist her beauteous web, disrobe her charms, 
And hunt her to her elemental forms : 
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Or prove what hidden powers in herbs are found, 
To quench disease and cool the burning wound ; 
With cordial drops the fainting head sustain, 
Call back the flitting soul, and still the throbs of pain. 

The patriot passion, this shall strongly feel. 
Ardent, and glowing with undaunted zeal. 
With lips of fire shall plead his country's cause, 
And vindicate the majesty of laws : 
This, clothed with Britain's thunder, spread alarms 
Through the wide earth, and shake the pole with arms ; 
That, to the sounding lyre his deeds rehearse, 
Enshrine his name in some immortal verse, 
To long posterity his praise consign. 
And pay a life of hardships by a line. 
While others,— consecrate to higher aims, 
Whose hallowed bosoms glow with purer flames. 
Love in their heart, persuasion in their tongue, — 
With words of peace shall charm the listening throng, 
Draw the dread veil that wraps the' eternal throne. 
And launch pur souls into the bright unkn6wn. 

Here cease my song. Such arduous themes require 
A master's pencil and a poet's fire ; 
Unequal far such bright designs to paint. 
Too weak her colours, and her lines too faint. 
My drooping Muse folds up her fluttering wing, 
And hides her head in the green lap of Spring. 



THE GROANS OF THE TANKARD. 



Dolei digne mero ! Horat. 



Of strange events I sing, and portents dire ; 
The wondrous themes a reverent ear require : 
Though strange the tale, the faithful Muse believe, 
And what she says, with pious awe receive. 

'T was at the solemn, silent, noon-tide hour. 
When hunger rages with despotic power. 
When the lean student quits his Hebrew roots 
For the gross nourishment of English fruits, 
And throws unfinished airy systems by 
For solid pudding and substantial pie ; 
When hungry poets the glad summons own. 
And leave sp&re Fast to dine with Gods alone : 
Our sober meal dispatched with silent haste, 
The decent grace concludes the short repast : 
Then, urged by thirst, we cast impatient eyes 
Where deep, capacious, vast, of ample size, 
The Tankard stood, replenished to the brink 
With the cold beverage blue-eyed Naiads drink. 
But lo ! a sudden prodigy appears. 
And our chilled hearts recoil with startling fears : 
Its yawning mouth disclosed the deep profound. 
And in low murmurs breathed a sullen sound ; 
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Cold drops of dew did on the sides appear ; 

No finger touched it, and no hand was near. 

At length the' indignant vase its silence broke, 

First heaved deep hollow groans, and then distinctly spoke. 

^' How changed the scene ! — for what unpardoned crimes 

'' Have I survived to these degenerate times ? 

'^ I, who was wont the festal bosu'd to grace, 

^' And 'midst the circle lifl my honest face 

" White o'er with froth, like Etna crowned with snow, 

" Which mantled o'er the brown abyss below, 

" Where Ceres mingled with her golden store 

^' The richer spoils of either India's shore, 

^^ The dulcet reed the Western islands boast, 

^^ And spicy fruit from Banda's fragrant coast. 

^^ At solemn feasts the nectared draught I poured, 

^' And often journeyed round the ample board : 

" The portly Alderman, the stately Mayor, 

" And all the furry tribe my worth declare ; 

^' And the keen Sportsman oft, his labours done, 

^^ To me retreating with the setting sun, 

'^ Deep draughts imbibed, and conquered land and sea, 

** And overthrew the pride of France — ^by me. 

^^ Let meaner clay contain the limpid wave, 

'^ The clay for such an office nature gave ; 

<' Let China's earth, enriched with coloured stains, 

^^ Penciled with gold, and streaked with azure veins. 

The grateful flavour of the Indian leaf, 
^< Or Mocho's sunburnt berry glad receive : 
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^^ The nobler metal claims more generous use, 

^^ And mine should flow with more exalted juice. 

*^ Did I for this my native bed resign 

^^ In the dark bowels of Potosi's mine ? 

" Was I for this with violence torn away, 

^' And dragged to regions of the upper day ? 

'^ For this the rage of torturing furnace bore, 

" From foreign dross to purge the brightening ore ? 

" For this have I endured the fiery test, 

" And was I stamped for this with Britain's lofty crest X 

^^ Unblest the day, and luckless was the hour, 

" Which doomed me to a Presbyterian's power : 

" Fated to serve the Puritanic race, 

'^ Whose slender meal is shorter than their grace ; 

^' Whose moping sons no jovial orgies keep ; 

" Where evening brings no summons — ^but to sleep ; 

" No Carnival is even Christmas here, 

^' And one long Lent involves the meagre year. 

" Bear me, ye powers ! to some more genial scene, 

^^ Where on soft cushions lolls the gouty Dean, 

'* Or rosy Prebend with cherubic face, 

" With double chin, and paunch of portly grace, 

" Who lulled in downy slumbers shall agree 

^^ To own no inspiration but from me. 

^^ Or to some spacious mansion, Gothic, old, 

" Where Comus' sprightly train their vigils hold ; 

^' There oft exhausted, and replenished oft, 

'^ O let me still supply the' eternal draught, 

^' Till Care within the deep abyss be drowned, 

" And Thought grows giddy at the vast profound !" 
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More had the goblet spoke ; but lo ! appears 
An ancient Sibyl, furrowed o'er with years. 
Her aspect sour and stern ungracious look 
With sudden damp the conscious vessel struck : 
Chilled at her touch its mouth it slowly closed, 
And in long silence all its griefs reposed : 
Tet still low murmurs dreep along the ground, 
And the air vibrates with the silver sound. 



VOL I. 



ON THE BACKWARDNESS OF THE 

SPRING, 1771. 



^statem increpitans seram, Zepbyrosque moranles. 

ViRCIL 



In vain the sprightly sun renews his course, 
CUmbs up the' ascending signs and leads the day, 
While long embattled clouds repel his force, 
And lazy vapours choke the golden ray. 

In vain the Spring proclaims the new-bom year ; 
No flowers beneath her lingering footsteps spring, 
No rosy gsu'land binds her flowing hair, 
And in her train no feathered warblers sing ; 

Her opening breast is stained with frequent showers, 
Her streaming tresses bathed in chilling dews ; 
And sad before her move the pensive Hours, 
Whose flagging wings no breathing sweets diflusc. 

Like some lone pilgrim clad in mournful weed, 
Whose wounded bosom drinks her falling tears, 
On whose pale cheek relentless sorrows feed, 
Whose dreary way no sprightly carol cheers. 
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Not tlius sho breatlicd on Amo's purple shore, 
And called tlio Tuscan Muses to her bowers ; 
Not this the robe in Enna's vale she wore, 
>Vhen Gores' daughter filled her lap with flower8. 

Clouds behind clouds in long succession rise, 
And heavy snows oppress the springing green ; 
The dazzUng waste fatigues the aching eyes, 
And Fancy droops beneath the' unvaried scene. 

Indulgent Nature, loose this frozen zone ; 
Through opening skies let genial sunbeams play ; 
Dissolving snows shall their glad impulse own, 
And melt upon the bosom of the May. 



VERSES WRITTEN IN AN ALCOVE. 



Jam Cytherea chores ducit Venus, imininente Luna. 

HORAT. 



Now the moonbeam's trembling lustre 
Silvers o'er the dewy green, 

And in soft and shadowy colours 
Sweetly paints the chequered scene. 

Here between the opening branches 
Streams a flood of softened light ; 

There the thick and twisted foliage 
Spreads the browner gloom of night. 

This is sure the haunt of fairies. 
In yon cool alcove they play ; 

Care can never cross the threshold, — 
Care was only made for day. 

Far from hence be noby Clamour> 
Sick Disgust and anxious Fear ; 

Pining Grief and wasting Anguish 
Never keep their vigils here. 
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Tell no tales of sheeted spectres 
Rising from the quiet tomb ; 

Fairer forms this cell shall visit, 
Brighter visions gild the gloom. 

Choral songs and spiightly voices 
Echo from her cell shall call ; 

Sweeter, sweeter than the murmur 
Of the distant waterfall. 

Every ruder gust of passion 
Lulled with music dies away, 

Till within the charmed bosom 
-None but soft affections play : 

Sofl as when the evening breezes 
Gently stir the poplar grove ; 

Brighter than the smile of Summer, 
Sweeter than the breath of Love. 

Thee the' enchanted Muse shall follow, 

Lissy ! to the rustic cell ; 
And each careless note repeating, 

Tune them to her charming shell. 

Not the Muse who wreathed with laurel 
Solemn stalks with tragic gait. 

And in clear and lofly vision 
Sees the future births of fate ; 
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Not the maid who crowned widi cypress 
Sweeps along in sceptred pall, 

And in sad and solemn accents 
Momns the crested hero's fall ; — 

But that other smiling sister, 
With the blue and laughing eye, 

Singing, in a lighter measure. 
Strains of woodland harmony : 

All unknown to fame and glory, 

Easy, bUthe and debonair, 
Crowned with flowers, her careless tresses 

Loosely floating on the air. 

Then when next the star of evening 

Soflly sheds the silent dew, 
Let me in this rustic temple, 

Lissy ! meet the Muse and you« 



THE MOUSE'S PETITION.* 



O HEAR a pensive prisoner's prayer. 

For liberty that sighs ; 
And never let thine heart be shut 

Against the wretch's cries ! 

For here forlorn and sad I sit; 

Within the wiry grate ; > 
And tremble at the' approaching morn. 

Which brings impending fate. 

If e'er thy breast with freedom glowed^ 
And spumed a tyrant's chain, - 

Let not thy strong oppressive force 
A free-bom mouse detain ! 

O do not stain with guiltless blood 

Thy hospitable hearth 1 
Nor triumph that thy wiles betrayed 

A prize so little worth. 



* Found in the trap where he had been confined all night by Dr. 
Priestley, for the sake of making experiments with different kind» 
of air. 
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The scattered gleanings of a feast 

My frugal meals supply ; 
But if thine unrelenting heart 

That slender boon deny, — 

The cheerful light, the vital air, 

Are blessings widely given ; 
Let Nature's commoners enjoy 

The common gifts of Heaven. 

The well-taught philosophic mind 

To all compassion gives ; 
Casts round the world an equal eye, 

And feels for all that lives. 

If mind, — as ancient sages taught, — 

A never d3ang flame, 
Still shifls through matter's varying forms, 

In every form the same ; 

Bewsu'e, lest in the worm you crush, 

A brother's soul you find ; 
And tremble lest thy luckless hand 

Dislodge a kindred mind. 

Or, if this transient gleam of day 

Be aU of Ufe we share. 
Let pity plead within thy breast 

That little all to spare. 
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So may thy hospitable board 

With health and peace be crowned ; 
And every charm of heartfelt ease 

Beneath thy roof be found. 

So when destruction lurks unseen, 
Which men, like mice, may share, 

May some kind angel clear thy path, 
And break the hidden snare. 



TO MRS. P********, 

WITH SOME DRAWINGS OF BIRDS AND INSECTS. 



The kindred arts to please thee shall conspire, 
One dip the pencil, and one string the lyre. 



PoPK. 



Amanda bids ; — at her command again 
I seize the pencil, or resume the pen ; 
No other call my willing hand requires, 
And Friendship, better than a Muse inspires. 

Painting and Poetry are near allied ; 

The kindred arts two sister Muses guide : 

This charms the eye, that steals upon the ear ; 

There sounds are tuned, and colours blended here : 

This with a silent touch enchants our eyes, 

And bids a gayer, brighter world arise : 

That, less allied to sense, with deeper art 

Can pierce the close recesses of the heart ; 

By well-set syllables, and potent sound, 

Can rouse, can chill the breast, can soothe, can wound ; 

To life adds motion, and to beauty soul. 

And breathes a spirit through the finished whole : 

Each perfects each, in friendly union joined ; — 

This gives Amanda's form, and that her mind. 
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But humbler themes my artless hand requires, 
Nor higher than the feathered tribe aspires. 
Yet who the various nations can declare 
That plough with busy wing the peopled air ? 
These cleave the crumbling bark for insect food ; 
Those dip their crooked beak in kindred blood ; 
Some haunt the rushy moor, the lonely woods ; 
Some bathe their silver plumage in the floods ; 
Some fly to man, his household gods implore. 
And gather round his hospitable door. 
Wait the known call, and find protection there 
From all the lesser tyrants of the air. 

The tawny Eagle seats his callow brood 
High on the clifl*, and feasts his young with blood. 
On Snowdon's rocks, or Orkney's wide domain. 
Whose beetling clifls o'erhang the Western main, 
The royal bird his lonely kingdom ibrms. 
Amidst the gathering clouds and sullen storms ; 
Through the wide waste of air he darts his sight, 
And holds his sounding pinions poised for flight ; 
With cruel eye premeditates the war, 
And marks his destined victim from a&r : 
Descending in a whirlwind to the ground, 
His pinions Uke the rush of waters sound ; 
The fairest of tiie fold he bears away. 
And to his- nest compels the struggling prey ; 
He scorns the game by meaner hunters tore, 
And dips his talons in no vulgar gore. 
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Witli lovelier pomp along the grassy plain 

The Silver Pheasant draws his shining train. 

On Asia's myrtle shores, by Phasis' stream, 

He spreads his plumage to the sunny gleam ; 

But when the wiry net his flight confines, 

lie lowers his purple crest, and inly pines : 

The beauteous captive hangs his ruffled wing, 

Opprest by bondage and our chilly spring. 

To claim the verse unnumbered tribes appear. 

That swell the music of the vernal year : 

Seized with the spirit of the kindly May, 

They sleek the glossy wing, and tune the lay ; 

With emulative strife the notes prolong. 

And pour out all their little souls in song. 

When winter bites upon the naked plain. 

Nor food nor shelter in the groves remain, 

By instinct led, a firm united band. 

As marshaled by some skillful general's hand, 

The congregated nations wing their way 

In dusky columns o'er the trackless sea ; 

In clouds unnumbered annual hover o'er 

The craggy Bass, or Kilda's utmost shore ; 

Thence spread their sails to meet the southern wind, 

And leave the gathering tempest far behind ; 

Pursue the circling sun's indulgent ray. 

Course the swift seasons, and o'ertake the day. 

Not so the insect race, ordained to keep 
The lazy sabbath of a half-year's sleep : 
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lEntombed beneath the filmy web they he, 
And wait the influence of a kinder sky. 
Wh^i vernal sunbeams pierce their dark retreat, 
The heaving tomb distends with vital heat ; 
The full-formed brood, impatient of their cell, 
Start from their trance, and burst their silken shell ;- 
Trembling awhile they stand, and scarcely dare 
To launch at once upon the untried air : 
At length assured, they catch the favouring gale, 
And leave their sordid spoils, and hi^ in ether sail. 
So when brave Tancred struck the conscious rind. 
He found a nymj[^ in every trunk confined ; 
The forest labours with convulsive throes, 
The bursting trees the lovely birdis disclose, 
And a gay troop of damsels round him stood, 
Where late was rugged bark and lifeless wood. 
Lo, the bright train their radiant wings unfold ! 
With silver fringed, and freckled o'er with gold : 
On the gay bosom of some fragrant flower 
They idly fluttering live their Uttle hour ; 
Their life all pleasure, and their task all play. 
All spring their age, and sunshine all their day. 
Not so the child of sorrow, wretched Man, 
His course with toil concludes, with pcdn began ; 
That his high destiny he might discern. 
And in misfortune's school this lesson learn.... 
Pleasure's the portion of the inferior kind ; 
But glory, virtue. Heaven for Man designed. 

What atom-forms of insect life appear ! 
And who can follow Nature's pencil here 1 
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Their wings with azure, green, and purple glossred, 
Studded with coloured eyes, with gems embossed, 
Inlaid with pearl, and marked with various stains 
Of Hvcly crimson through their dusky veins. 
V Some shoot like living stars athwart the nighty 
And scatter from their wings a vivid light, 
To guide the Indian to his tawny loves. 
As through the woods with cautious step he moves. 
See the proud giant of the beetle race ; 
What shining arms his polished limbs enchase I 
Like some stem warrior formidably bright. 
His steely sides reflect a gleaming light : 
On his large forehead spreading horns he wears. 
And high in air the branching antlers bears : 
O'er many an inch extends his wide domain, 
And his rich treasury swells with hoarded grain. 

Thy friend thus strives to cheat the lonely hour, 
With song or paint, an insect or a flower : — 
Yet if Amanda praise the flowing line, 
And bend deughted o'er the gay design, 
I envy not nor emulate the fame 
Or of the painter's or the poet's name : 
Could I to both with equal claim pretend. 
Yet far, far dearer were the name of Friend. 



CHARACTERS. 



Happy old man ! who stretched beneath the shade 

Of large grown trees, or in the rustic porch 

With woodbine canopied, where linger yet 

The hospitable virtues, calm enjoy'st 

Nature's best blessings all ; — a healthy age 

Ruddy and vigorous, native cheerfulness. 

Plain-hearted friendship, simple piety, 

The rural manners and the rural joys 

Friendly to life. O rude of speech, yet rich 

In genuine worth, not unobserved shall pass 

Thy bashful virtues ! for the Muse shall mark, 

Detect thy charities, and call to light 

Thy secret deeds of mercy ; while the poor. 

The desolate and friendless, at thy gate, 

A numerous family, with better praise 

Shall hallow in their hearts thy spotless name. 



Such were the dames of old heroic days. 
Which faithful story yet delights to praise ; 
Who, great in useful works, hung o'er the loom, — 
The mighty mothers of immortal Rome : 
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Obscure, in sober dignity retired, 
They more deserved than sought to be admired : 
The household virtues o'er their honoured head 
Their simple grace and modest lustre shed : 
Chaste their attire, their feet unused to roam, 
They loved the sacred threshold of their home : 
Yet true to glory, fanned the generous flame, 
Bade lovers, brothers, sons aspire to fame ; 
In the young bosom cherished Virtue's seed, 
The secret springs of many a godlike deed. 
So the fair stream in some sequestered glade 
With lowly state gUdes silent through the shade ; 
Yet by the smiling meads her urn is blest. 
With freshest flowers her rising banks are drest. 
And groves of laurel, by her sweetness fed, 
High o'er the forest lift their verdant head. . 



Is there whom genius and whom taste adorn 
With rare but happy union ; in whose breast 
Cahn, philosophic, thoughtful, largely fraught 
With stores of various knowledge, dwell the powers 
That trace out secret causes, and unveil 
Great Nature's awful &ce 1 Is there whose hours 
Of still domestic leisure breathe the soul 
Of friendship, peace, and elegant delight 
Beneath poetic shades, where leads the Muse 
Through walks of fragrance, and the fairy groves 
Where young ideas blossom ?— Is there one 
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Whose tender hand, lenient of human woes, 
Wards off the dart of death, and smooths the couch 
Of torturing anguish 1 On so dear a name 
May blessings dwell, honour, and cordial praise ; 
Nor need he be a brother to be loved. 



Champion of Truth, alike through Nature's field, 

And where in sacred le&ves she shines reveal'd, — 

Alike in both, eccentric, piercing, bold. 

Like his own lightnings, which no chains can hold ; 

Neglecting caution, and disdaining art. 

He seeks no armour for a naked heart : — 

Pursue the track thy ardent genius shows. 

That hke the sun illumines where it goes ; 

Travel the various map of Science o'er, 

Record past wonders, and discover more ; 

Pour thy free spirit o'er the breathing page, 

And wake the virtue of a careless age. 

But forgive, if touched with fond regret 

Fancy recalls the scenes she ccbs.'^ forget. 

Recalls the vacant smile, the sociat hours 

'Which charmed us once, for once those scenes were ours ! 

And while thy praises through wide realms extend. 

We sit in shades, and mourn the absent friend. 

So where the' impetuous river sweeps the plain, 

Itself a sea, and rushes to the main ; 

While its firm banks repel conflicting tides. 

And stately on its breast the vessel glides ; 
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Admiring much the shepherd stands to gaze, 
Awe-struck, and mingling wonder with his praise : 
Yet more he loves its winding path to trace 
Through heds of flowers, and Nature's rural face, 
While yet a stream the silent vale it cheered, 
By many a recollected scene endeared. 
Where trembling first beneath the poplar shade 
He tuned his pipe, to suit the wild cascade. 



AN INVENTORY OF THE FURNITURE 
IN DR. PRIESTLEY'S STUDY. 



A MAP of every country known. 

With not a foot of land his own. 

A Ust of folks that kicked a dust 

On this poor globe, from Ptol. the First ; 

He hopes, — ^indeed it is but fair, — 

Some day to get a comer there. 

A group of all the British kings, 

Fair emblem ! on a packthread swings. 

The Fathers, ranged in goodly row 

A decent, venerable show, 

Writ a great while ago, they tell us. 

And many an inch o'ertop their fellows. 

A Juvenal to hunt for mottos ; 

And Ovid's tales of nymphs and grottos. 

The meek-robed lawyers, all in white ; 

Pure as the lamb, — at least, to sight. 

A shelf of bottles, jar and phial, 

By which the rogues he can defy all, — 

All filled with lightning keen and genuine, 

And many a Uttle imp he '11 pen you in ; 

Which, like Le Sage's sprite, let out. 

Among the neighbours makes a rout ; 
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Brings down the lightning on their houses, 

And kills their geese, and frights their spoiisejs. 

A rare thermometer, by which 

He settles, to the nicest pitch, 

The just degrees of heat, to raise 

Sermons, or politics, or plays. 

Papers and books, a strange mixed oho. 

From shilling touch to pompous folio ; 

Answer, remark, reply, rejoinder, 

Fresh from the mint, all stamped and coined h(^r^: 

Like new-made glass, set by to cool, 

Before it bears the workman's tool. 

A blotted proof-sheet, wet from Bowling. 

— " How can a man his anger hold in ?"— 

Forgotten rimes, and college themes. 

Worm-eaten plans, and embryo schemes ; — 

A mass of heterogeneous matter. 

A chaos dark, nor land nor water ; — 

New books, like new-bom infants, stand, 

Waiting the printer's clothing hand ; — 

Others, a motley ragged brood, 

Their limbs unfashioned all, and rude. 

Like Cadmus' half-formed men appear ; 

One rears a helm, one Ufls a spear, 

And feet were lopped and fingers torn 

Before their fellow limbs were bom ; 

A leg began to kick and sprawl 

Before the head was seen at all. 

Which quiet as a mushroom lay 

Till crumbling hillocks gave it way ; 
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And all, like controversial writing, 

Were bom with teeth, and sprung up fighting. 

^^ But what is this," I hear you ciy, 
'* Which saucily provokes my eye ?'* — 
A thing unknown, without a name. 
Born of the air and doomed to flame. 



ON THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 



In vain fair Auburn weeps her desert plains, 
She moves our envy who so well complains ; 
In vain has proud oppression laid her low, 
So sweet a garland on her faded brow. 
Now, Auburn, now absolve impartial fate. 
Which if it made thee wretched, makes thee great :- 
So, unobserved, some humble plant may bloom, 
TiU crushed it fills the air with Hweet perfume ; 
Soy had thy swains in ease and plenty slept. 
Thy Poet had not sung, nor Britain wept. 
Nor let Britannia mourn her drooping bay, 
Unhonoured genius, and her swifl decay ; 
O Patron of the poor ! it cannot be, 
While one— one Poet yet remains like thee ! 
Nor can the Muse desert our fiivoured isle, 
Till thou desert the.Muse and scorn her smile. 



HYMN TO CONTENT. 



natura beatis 

Omnibus ease dedit, si quis cognoverit uti. 



O THOU, the Nymph with placid eye ! 
O seldom found, yet ever nigh ! 

Receive my temperate vow : 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e'er disturb thy halcyon soul, 

And smooth unaltered brow. 

O come, in simple vest arrayed. 
With all thy sober cheer displayed, 

To bless my longing sight ; 
Thy mien composed, thy even pace. 
Thy meek regard, thy matron grac^, 

And chaste subdued delight. 

No more by varying passions beat, 
O gently guide my pilgrim feet 

To find thy hermit cell ; 
Where in some pure and equal sky, 
Beneath thy soft indulgent eye. 

The modest virtues dwJDll. 
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Simplicity in Attic vest, 

And Innocence with candid breast, 

And clear undaunted eye ; 
And Hope, who points to distant years, 
Fair opening through this vale of tears 

A vista to the sky. 

There Health, through whose calm bosom glide 
The temperate joys in even tide, 

That rarely ebb or flow ; 
And Patience there, thy sister meek, 
Presents her mild unvarying cheek 

To meet the ofiered blow. 

Her influence taught the Phrygian sage 
A tyrant master's wanton rage 

With settled smiles to meet : 
Inured to toil and bitter bread. 
He bowed his meek submitted head, 

And kissed thy sainted feet 

Rut thou, Nymph retired and coy ! 
In what brown hamlet dost thou joy 

To tell thy tender tale 1 
The lowliest children of the ground, 
Moss-rose, and violet blossom round, 

And lily of the vale. 

O say what soil propitious hour 
t best may choose to hail thy poWer, 
And court thy gentle sway ? 
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When Autumn, friendly to the Muse^ 
Shall thy own modest tints difiuse, 
And shed thy milder day. 

When Eve, her dewy star beneath, 
Thy balmy spirit loves to breathe. 

And every storm is laid ; — 
If such an hour was e'er thy choice^ 
Oft let me hear thy soothing voice 

IjOw whispering through the shades 



VOL. I. 



TO WISDOM. 



Uoria pnesentis rape Intus hors, ac 

LinqueseTenL 

HoaAT. 



O Wisdom ! if thy soft controul 
Can soothe the sickness of the soul, 
Can bid the warring passions cease. 
And breathe the calm of tender peace ; — 
Wisdom ! I bless thy gentle sway, 
And ever, ever will obey. 

But if thou com'st with frown austere, 

To nurse the brood of Care and Fear : 

To bid our sweetest passions die, 

And leave us in their room a sigh ; 

O if thine aspect stern have power 

To wither each poor transient flower 

That cheers this pilgrimage of woe. 

And dry the springs whence hope should flo^* ;- 

Wisdom ! thine empire I disclaim, 

Thou empty boast of pompous name ! 

In gloomy shade of cloisters dwell. 

But never haunt my cheerful cell. 

HqiJ to Pleasure's frolic train ! 

Hail to Fancy's golden reign I 
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Festive Mirth, and Laughter wild, 
Free and sportful as the child ! 
Hope with eager sparkling eyes, 
And easy faith, and fond surprise ! — 
Let these, in fairy colours drest, 
For ever share my careless breast : 
Then, though wise I may not be. 
The wise themselves shall envy me. 



SONGS. 



SONG I. 

If ever thou didst joy to bind 
Two hearts in equal passion joined^. 
O son of Yenus ! hear me now, 
And bid Florella bless my vow. 

If any bliss reserved for me 
Thou in the leaves of fate shouldst see 
If any white propitious hour, 
Pregnant with hoarded joys in store { 

Now, now the mighty treasure give, 
In her for whom alone I Uve ; 
In sterling love pay all the sum, 
And I'll absolve the fates to come. 

In all the pride of full-blown charms 
Yield her, relenting, to my arms : 
Her bosom touch with soft desires, 
And let her feel what she inspires. 

But, Cupid, if thine aid be vain 
The dear reluctant maid to gain ; 
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If still with .eold averted eyes 

She dash my hopes, and scorn my sighs : 

O grant ! — ^'tis all I ask of thee, — 
That I no more may change than she ; 
But still "with duteous zeal love on, 
When every gleam of hope is gone. 

Leave me then alone to languish ; 
Think not time can heal my anguish : 
Pity the woes which I endure, — 
But never, never grant a cure. 



SONG 11. 

SvLviA. Leave me, simple shepherd, leave me ; 
Drag no more a hopeless chain : 
I cannot like, nor would deceive thee ; — 
Love the maid that loves again. 



C'oRiN. Though more gentle nymphs surround me, 
Kindly pitjdng what I feel ; 
Only you have power to wound me : 
Sylvia, only you can heaL 

Sylvia. Corin, cease this idle teasing ; 

Love that 's forced is harsh and Aoxia : 
If the lover be diapleasiqg, 
To persist disgusts the more* 

VOL. I. 8* 
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CV)KiN. 'TIs in vain, in vain to fly me, 
Sylvia, I will still pursue ; 
Twenty thousand times deny me, 
I will kneel and weep anew. 

HvLviA. Cupid ne'er shall make me languish, 
I was bom averse to love ; 
Lovers' sighs, and tears, and anguinh^ 
Mirth and pastime to me prove* 

CoRi.^. Still I vow with patient duty 

Thus to meet your proudest 8C(>r« : 
Tou for unrelenting beauty, 
I for constant love was bom. 

But the Fates had not consented, 
Since they both did fickle provp ; 

Of her scom the maid repented, 
And the shepherd— of his love. 



SONG III. 



As near a weeping spring reclined, 
The beauteous Araminta pined. 
And moumed a false ungrateful youth i 
While djdng echoes caught the sounds 
And spread the soft complaints around. 
Of broken vows and altered trath ^-^ 
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An aged shepherd heard her moao. 
And thus in pity's kindest tone 
Addressed the lost despairing maid : 
^> Cease, cease, unhappy fair, to grieve, 
For sounds, though sweet, can ne'er relieve 
A breaking heart by love betrayed. 

^' Why shouldst thou waste such precious showers. 
That fall like dew on withered flowers, 
But d3dng passion ne'er restored ? 
In Beauty's empire is no mean, — 
And woman, either slave or queen, 
Is quickly scorned when not adored. 

'< Those liquid pearls from either eye. 
Which might an Eastern empire buy^ 
Unvalued here and fruitless fall : 
No art the season can renew. 
When love was young, and Damon true ; 
No tears a wandering heart recall, 

-'^ Cease, cease to grieve ; thy tears are Vain, 
Should those fair orbs in drops , of rain 
Tie with a weeping southern sky : 
For hearts o'ercome with love and grief 
All nature yields but one relief; — 
Die ! hapless Araminta, die !'^ 
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SONG IV. 

When first upcm your tender cheek 
I saw the mom of beauty break 

With mild and cheering beam, 
I bowed before your infant shrine ; 
The earliest sighs you had were mine, 

And you my darling theme* 

I saw you in that opening mom 
For Beauty's boundless empire bora, 

And first confessed your sway ; 
And ere your thoughts, devoid of art, 
Could leara the value of a heart, 

I gave my heart away. 

I watched the dawn of every grace. 
And gazed upon that angel face. 

While yet 'twas safe to gaze ; 
And fondly blessed each rising charm, 
Nor thought such innocence could harm 

The peace of future days. 

But now despotic o'er the plains 
The awful noon of beauty reigns. 

And kneeling crowds adore ; 
Its beams arise too fiercely bright, 
Danger and death attend the sight. 

And I must liope no more. 
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Thus to the rising God of day 
Their early vows the Persians pay^ 

And bless the spreading fire ; 
Whos0 glowing chariot mounting soon 
Pours on their heads the burning noon : 

They sicken, and expire* 



V 



OVID TO Ills WIFE. 



IMITATED FROM DITFEREIfT PARTS OF HIS TRISTIA. 



Jam mea cygneas imitantur tempore plumas, 
Inficit et nigres alba senecta comas. 

Trist. Lib. iy. Elegf. 8. 



My aged head now stoops its honours low, 
Bowed with the load of fifly winters' snow ; 
And for the raven's glosisy black assumes 
The downy whiteness of the cygnet's plumes : 
Loose scattered hairs around my temples stray, 
And spread the mournful shade of sickly gray : 
I bend beneath the weight of broken years, 
Averse to change, and chilled with causeless fears. 
The season now invites me to retire 
To the dear lares of my household fire ; 
To homely scenes of calm domestic peace, 
A poet's leisure, and an old man's ease ; 
To wear the remnant of uncertain life 
In the fond bosom of a faithful wife ; 
In safe repose my last few hours to spend, 
Nor fearful nor impatient of their end. 
Thus a safe port the wave-worn vessels gain, 
Nor tempt again the dangers of the main : — 
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Thus the proud steed, when youthful glory fades, 
And creeping age his stiffening limbs invades, 
Lies stretched at ease on the luxuriant plam, 
And dreams his morning triumphs o'er again : — 
The hardy veteran from the camp retires, 
His joints unstrung, and feeds his household fires ; 
Satiate with fiime, enjoys well-earned repose, 
And sees his stormy day serenely close. 

Not such my lot ! Severer fates decree 

My shattered bark must plough an unknown sea. 

Forced from my native seats and sacred home. 

Friendless, alone, through Scythian wilds to roam ; 

With trembling knees o'er unknown hills I go, 

Stiff with blue ice and heaped with drilled snow. 

Pale suns there strike their feeble rays in vain, 

Which faintly glance against the marble plain : 

Red Ister there, which madly lashed the shore, 

His idle urn sealed up, forgets to roar : 

Stem Winter in eternal triumph reigns. 

Shuts up the bounteous year and starves the plains. 

My failing eyes the weary waste explore, 

The savage mountains and the dreary shore. 

And vainly look for scenes of old delight ; — 

No loved famiUar objects meet my sight ; 

No long-remembered streams nor conscious bowers 

Wake the gay memory of youthful hours. 

I fondly hoped, content with learned ease, 

To walk amidst cotemporary trees ; 

In every scene some favourite spot to trace, 

And meet in all some kind domestic face ; 
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To stretch tny limbs upon my native soil, 
With long vacation from unquiet toil ; 
Resign my breath where first that breath I drew. 
And sink into the spot from whence I grew. 
But if my feeble age is doomed to try 
Unusual seasons and a foreign sky, 
To some more genial cUme let me repair, 
And taste the healing balm of milder air ; 
Near to the glowing sun's directer ray, 
And pitch my tent beneath the eye of dav. 
Could not the winter in my veins suffice. 
Without the added rage of Scythian skies ^ 
The snow of time my vital heat exhaust, 
And hoary age, without Sarmatian frost ? 

Yet storm and tempest are of ills the least 

Which this inhospitable land infest : 

Society than soUtude is worse, 

And man to man is still the greatest curse. 

A savage race my fearful steps surround. 

Practised in blood and disciplined to wound-; 

Unknown alike to pity as to fear. 

Hard as their soil, and as their skies severe. 

Skilled in each mystery of direst art. 

They arm with double death the poisoned dart ; 

Uncombed and horrid grows their spiky hair ; 

Uncouth their vesture, terrible their air ; 

The lurking dagger at tlieir side hung low, 

Leaps in quick vengeance on the hapless fee. 

No steadfast faith is here, no sure repose ; 

An armed truce is ajl this nation knows ^ 
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The rage of battle works, when battles cease ; 
And wars are brooding in the lap of peace. 
Since Caesar wills, and I a wretch must ber, 
Let me be safe at least in misery ! 
To my sad grave in calm oblivion steal, 
Nor add the woes of fear to all I feel ! 
Te tmieful maids ! who once in happier days 
Beneath the m3nrtle grove inspired my lays, 
How shall I now your wonted aid implore ; 
Where seek your footsteps on this savage shore, 
Whose ruder echoes ne'er were taught to bear 
The poet's numbers or the lover's care ? 

Yet here, for ever here, your bard must dwell, 

Who sung of sports and tender loves so well. 

Here must he Uve : — But when he 3deld8 his breath, 

O let him not be exiled even in death ! 

Lest mixed with Scythian shades, a Roman ghost 

Wander on this inhospitable coast. 

Caesar no more shall urge a wretch's doom ; 

The bolt of Jove pursues not in the tomb. 

To thee, dear wife, some friend with pious care 

All that of Ovid then remains shall bear ; 

Then wilt thou weep to see me so return. 

And with fond passion clasp my silent urn. 

check thy grief, that tender bosom spare. 

Hurt not thy cheeks, nor soil thy flowing hair. 

Press the pale marble with thy Ups, and give 

One precious tear, and bid my memory live ; 

The silent dust shall glow at thy commandj 

And the warm ashes feel thy pious h^d. 

vot* I. 9 



TO A LADY. 



WITH SOME FAINTED FLOWERS^ 



tibiliHa plenis 

£cce fetimt nymphe oalathis. 

VlRGIU 



Flowers to the fair : To you these flowers I bring; 

And strive to greet you with an earlier spring, 

Flowers, sweet and gay and delicate like you, 

Emblems of innocence and beauty too. 

With flowers the Graces bind their yellow hair^ 

And flowery wreaths consenting lovers wear« 

Flowers, the sole luxury vfldch Nature knew, 

In Eden's pure and guiltless garden grew. 

To loftier forms are rougher tasks assigned ; 

The sheltering oak resists the stormy wind. 

The tougher yew repels invading foes. 

And the tall pine for future navies grows ; 

But this soil &mily, to cares unknown. 

Were bom for pleasure and delight alone : 

Gay without toil, and lovely vrithout art. 

They siting to cheer the sense, and glad the b^^. 

Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these, 

Your best, your sweetest empire is — to plea3e. 



ODE TO SPRING. 



Sweet daughter of a rough and stormy sire, 
Hoar Winter's blooming child ; delightful Spring I 

Whose unshorn locks with leaves 

And sw^ling budg are crowned ; 

From the green islands of eternal jouth,--* 

Crowned with fresh blooms and ever springing shade, — 

Turn, hither turn thy step, 

O thou, wliose powerful voice 

More sweet than softest touch of Doric reed, 
Or Lydian flute, can soothe the madding winds,— 

And through the stormy deep 

Breathe thine own tender calm. 

Thee, best beloved ! the virgin train await 
With songs and festal rites, and joy to rove 

Thy blooming wilds among, 

And vales and dewy lawns. 

With untired feet ; and cuH thy eariiest sweets 
To weave fresh garlands for the glowing brow 

Of him, the favoured youtii 

That prompts their whispered sigh. 
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XJntock thy copious stores, — ^those tender showers 
That drop their sweetness on the infant buds ; 

And silent dews that swell 

The milky ear's green stem, 

And feed the flowering osier's early shoots ; 

And call those winds which through the whispering bouglis 

With warm and pleasant breath 

Salute the blowing flowers. 

Now let me sit beneath the whitening thorn, 
And mark thy spreading tints steal o'er the dale ; 

And watch with patient eye 

Thy fidr unfolding charms. 

O. nymph, approach ! while yet the temperate sun 
With bashful forehead through the cool moist air 

Throws his young maiden beams. 

And with chaste kisses wooes 

The earth's fair bosom ; while the streaming veil 
Of lucid clouds with kind and frequent shade 

Protects thy modest blooms 

From his severer blaze. 

Sweet is thy reign, but short : — The red dog-star 
Shall scorch thy tresses, and the mower's scythe 

Thy greens, thy flowerets all, 

Remorseless shall destroy. 
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Reluctant shall I bid thee then farewell ; 
For O, not all that Autumn's lap contains, 

Nor Summer's ruddiest fruits, 

Can aught for thee atone, 

Fair Spring ! whose simplest promise more delights 
Than all their largest wealth, and through the heart 

Each joy and new-bom hope 

With softest influence breathes. 
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YiRGiK, brighter than the morning, 
Haste and finish thy adorning ! 
Hymen claims his promised day, — 
Come from thy chamber, come away I 

Roses strew, and myrtles bring. 
Till you drain the wasted Spring ; — 
The altars are already drest. 
The bower is fitted fi>r its guest. 
The scattered rose begins to fade, — 
Come away, reluctant maid ! 

See what a war of blushes breaks 
O'er the pure whiteness of her cheeki§ 
The shifting colours prove by turns 
The torch of Love unsteady bums. 
Pleading now, now lingering, fainting^ 
Her soft heart with fear is panting ;-^ 
Cling not to thy mother so. 
Thy mother smiles, and bids thee gflU 



'*' Designed for the 6^xax^ qf a Tngedj, 
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Mind not what thy maidens say ; 
Though they chide the cruel day. 
Though they weep, and strive to hold th^e 
From his arms that would enfold thee ; 
Kiss, and take a short farewell, — 
They wish the chance to them befell. 

Mighty Love demands his crown 
Now for all his sufferings done ; 
For all Love's tears, for all his sighs, 
Thyself must be the sacrifice. 
Virgin, brighter than the day. 
Haste from thy chamber, come away ! 



TO A DOG. 



Dear fiuthful object of my tender care, 
Whom but my partial eyes none iancy fair ; 
May I miblamed display thy social mirths 
Thy modest virtues, and domestic worth : 
Thou silent, humble flatterer, yet sincere, 
More swayed by love than interest or fear ; 
Solely to please thy most ambitious view, 
As lovers fond, and more than lovers true. 
Who can resist those dumb beseeching eyes. 
Where genuine eloquence persuasive Ues ? 
Those eyes, where language fails, display thy heart 
Beyond, the pomp of phrase and pride of art 
Thou safe companion, and almost a friend. 
Whose kind attachment but with life shall end, — 
Blest were mankind if many a prouder name 
Could boast thy grateful truth and spotless fame ! 



TO MISS R**** 

ON HER ATTENDANCE UPON HER MOTHER AT BUXTON. 



When blooming beauty in the noon of power^ 

While offered joys demand each sprightly hour, 

With all that pomp of charms and winning mien 

Which sure to conquer needs but to be seen ; 

When she, whose name the softest love inspires, 

To the hushed chamber of Disease retires, 

To watch and weep beside a parent's bed, 

Catch the faint voice, and raise the languid head, 

What mizt delight each feeling heart must warm ! — 

An angel's office suits an angel's form. 

Thus the tall column graceful rears its head 

To prop some mouldering tower with moss o'erspread, 

Whose stately piles and arches yet display 

The venerable graces of decay : 

Thus round the withered trunk fresh shoots are seen 

To shade their parent with a cheerful green. 

More health, dear maid ! thy soothing presence brings 

Than purest skies, or salutary springs. 

That voice, those looks such healing virtues bear^ 

Thy sweet reviving smiles might cheer despair ; 

On the pale Ups detain the parting breath. 

And bid hope blossom in the shades of death. 
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Beauty, like thine, could never reach a charm 
So powerful to subdue, so sure to warm. 
On her loved child behold the mother gaze, 
In weakness pleased, and smiling through decays, 
And leaning on that breast her cares assuage; — 
How soft a pillow for decliaing age ! 

For this, when that fair frame must feel decay, — 
Te Fates protract it to a distant day, — 
When thy approach no tumults shall impart, 
Nor that commanding glance etiike through the heart, 
When meaner beauties shall have leave to shine, 
And crowds divide the homage lately thine, 
Not with the transient praise those charms can boast 
Shall thy fair fame and gentle deeds be lost : 
Some pious hand shall thy weak limbs sustain, 
And pay thee back these generous cares again ; 
Thy name shall flourish, by the good approved, 
Thy memory honoured, and thy dust beloved. 



ON THE DEATH OP MRS- JENNINGS.* 



Kst tamen qiu«t^ st por^ et eleganter acte «Utis, 
placida ac leniB leDectas. 

Cicx&o DK SxirscT. 



^T IS past : dear venerable shade, farewell ! 

Thy blameless life thy peaceful death shall t^U. 

Clear to the last thy setting orb has run ; 

Pure, bright, and healthy like a frosty sun : 

And late old age with hand indulgent shed 

Its mildest winter on thy favoured head. 

For Heaven prolonged her life to spread its praise, 

And blessed her with a patriarch's length of days. 

The truest praise was hers, a cheerful heart, 

Prone to enjoy, and ready to impart. 

An Israelite indeed, and free from guile. 

She showed that piety and age could smile. 

Religion had her heart, her cares, her voice ; 

'T was her last refuge, as her earliest choice. 

To holy Anna's spirit not more dear 

The church of Israel, and the house of prayer. 

Her spreading offspring of the fourth degree 

Filled her fond arms, and clasped her trembling ^CiJ^. 



* The Author's Grandmother. 
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Matured at length for some more perfect scene, 
Her hopes all bright, her prospects all serene, 
Each part of life sustained with equal worth, 
And not a wish left unfulfilled on earth, 
Like a tired traveller with sleep opprest. 
Within her children's arms she dropped to rest. 
Farewell! thy cherished image, ever dew, 
Shall many a heart with pious love revere : 
liong, long shaU mine her honoured memory bless, 
Who gave the dearest blessing I possess. 



AN ADDRESS TO THE DEITY. 



God of my life ! and author of my days ! 

Permit my feeble voice to lisp thy praise ; 

.And trembling) take iqpon a mortal tongue 

That hallowed name to harps of seraphs sung. 

Yet here the brightest seraphs could no more 

Than veil their feces, tremble, and adore* 

Worms, angels, men, in every different sphere 

Are equal all,— for all- are nothing here. 

All nature faints b^ieath the mighty name. 

Which nature's works though all their parts proclaim. 

I feel that name my inmost thoughts controul, 

And breathe an awful stiUness through my soul ; 

As by a charm, the waves of grief subside ; 

Impetuous Passion stops her headlong tide : 

At thy felt presence all emotions cease. 

And my hushed spirit finds a sudden peade. 

Till every worldly thought within me dies. 

And earth's gay pageants vanish from my eyes ; 

Till all my sense is lost in infinite. 

And one vast object fills my aehing sight. 

But soon, alas ! this holy cahn is broke ; 
My soul submits to wear her wonted ycke ; 
With shackled pinions strives to soar in vain,- 
And mingles with the dross of earth again. 
VOL. I. 10 
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But he, our gracious Master, kind as jusf, 
Knowing our frame, remembers man is dust. 
His spirit, ever brooding o'er our mind, 
Sees the first wish to better hopes inclined ; 
Marks the young dawn of every virtuous aim, 
And fans the smoking flax into a flame. 
His ears are open to the softest cry, 
His grace descends to meet the lifted eye ; 
He reads the language of a silent tear, 
And sighs are incense from a heart sincere. 
Such are the vows, the sacrifice I give ; 
Accept the vow, and bid the suppliant live : 
From each terrestrial bondage set me free ; 
Still every wish that centres not in thee ; 
Bid my fond hopes, my vain disquiets cease, 
And point my path to everlasting peace. 

If the soft hand of winning Pleasure leads 
By living waters, and through flowery meads^ 
When all is smiling, tranquil, and serene. 
And vernal beauty paints the flattering scene, 
O teach me to elude each latent snare. 
And whisper to my sliding heart — Beware I 
With caution let me hear the syren's voice, 
And doubtful, with a trembUng heart, rejoice. 

If friendless, in a vale of tears I stray. 
Where briars wound, and thorns perplex my way, 
StiU let my steady soul thy goodness see, 
And with strong confidence lay hold on thee ; 
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With equal eye my various lot receive, 
Resigned to die, or resolute to live ; 
Prepared to kiss the sceptre or the rod, 
While God is seen in all, and all in God. 

I read his awful name, emblazoned high 
With golden letters on the illumined sky ; 
Nor less the mystic characters I see 
Wrought in each flower, inscribed in every tree ; 
In every leaf that trembles to the breeze 
I hear the voice of God among the trees ; 
With thee in shady soUtudes I walk. 
With thee in busy crowded cities talk ; 
In every creature own thy forming power, 
In each event thy providence adore. 
Thy hopes shall animate my drooping soul, 
Thy precepts guide me, and thy fears controiil : 
Thus shall I rest, unmoved by all alarms. 
Secure within the temple of thine arms ; 
From anxious cares, from gloomy terrors free. 
And feel myself omnipotent in thee. 

Then when the last, the closing hour draws nigh, 
And earth recedes before my swimming eye ; 
When trembUng on the doubtful edge of fate 
I stand and stretch my view to either state : 
Teach me to quit this transitory scene 
With decent triumph and a look serene ; 
Teach me to fix my ardent hopes on high. 
And having lived to thee, in thee to die. 



\ 



A SUMMER EVENING'S MEDITATION. 



'T IS past ! The sultry tyrant of the south 
i Has spent his short-lived rage : more grateful hours 

Move silent on ; the skies no more repell 
The dazzled sights but with mild maiden beams 
Of tempered lustre court the cherished eye 
To wander o'er their sphere ; where hung alofl 
Dian's bright crescent, like a silver bow 
New strung in heaven, lifts Jiigh its beamy horns 
Impatient for the night, and seems to push 
Her brother down the sky. Fair Venus shines 
Even in the eye of day ; with sweetest beam 
Propitious shines, and shakes a trembling flood 
Of softened radiance from her dewy locks. 
The shadows spread apace ; while meekened Eve, 
Her cheek yet warm with blushes, slow retires 
Through the Hesperian gardens of the west, 
And shuts the gates (^ day. 'T is now the hour 
When Contemplation from her sunless haunts, 
The cool damp grotto, or the lonely depth 
Of unpierced woods, where wrapt in sohd shade 
She mused away the gaudy hours of noon. 
And fed on thoughts unrqpened by the sun. 
Moves forward : and with radiant finger points 
To yon blue concave swelled by breath divine^ 
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Where, one by one, the li\ring eyes of heaven 

Awake, quick kindUng o'er the face of ether 

One boundless blaze ; ten thousand trembling fires, 

And dancing lustres, where the unsteady eye, 

Restless and dazzled, wanders unconfined 

O'er all this field of glories ; spacious field, 

And worthy of the Master : he, whose hand 

With hierogl3rphics elder than the Nile 

Inscribed the mystic tablet, hung on high 

To pubUc gaze, and said, << Adore, man ! 

The finger of thy God." From what pure wells 

Of milky light, what soft o'erflowing urn. 

Are all these lamps so fill'd ? these friendly lamps. 

For ever streaming o'er the azure deep 

To point our path, and light us to oiur home. 

How sofl they slide along their lucid spheres ! 

And silent as the foot of Time, fulfill 

Their destined courses : Nature's self is hushed, 

And, but a scattered leaf, which rustles through 

The thick-wove foliage, not a sound is heard 

To break the midnight air ; though the raised ear, 

Intensely listening, drinks in every breath. 

How deep the silence, yet how loud the praise ! 

But are they silent all ? or is there not 

A tongue in every star, that talks with man, 

And woos him to be wise ? nor woos in vam : 

This dead of midnight is the noon of thought. 

And Wisdom mounts her zenith with the stari?. 

At this still hour the self-collected soul 

Turns inward, and beholds a stranger there 

Of high descent, and more than mortal, rank f 
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An embryo God ; a spark of fire divine, 
Which must bum on for ages, when the sun, — 
Fair transitory Creature of a day ! — 
Has closed his golden eye, and wrapt in shades 
Forgets his wonted journey through the east. 

Te citadeb of light, and seats of Gods ! 

Perhaps my future home, from whence the 0ou]^ 

Revolving periods past, may oft look back 

With recollected tenderness on all 

The various busy scenes she left below, 

Its deep-laid projects and its strange, events, 

As on some fond and doting tale that soothed 

Her infant hours — O be it lawful now 

To tread the hallowed circle of your courts, 

And with mute wonder and delighted awe 

Approach your burning confines. Seized in thought. 

On Fancy's wild and roving wing I sail, 

From the green borders of the peopled Earth, 

And the pale Moon, her duteous fair attendant ^ 

From soUtary Mars ; from the vast orb 

Of Jupiter, whose huge gigantic bulk 

Dances in ether like the lightest leaf; 

To the dim verge, the suburbs of the system, 

Where cheerless Saturn 'midst his watery moons 

Girt with a lucid zone, in gloomy pomp, 

Sits like an exiled monarch : fearless thence 

I launch into the trackless deeps of space. 

Where, burning round, ten thousand suns ajqpear, 

Of elder beam, which ask no leave to shine 

Of our terrestrial star, nor borrow light 
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From the proud regent of our scanty day ; 
Sons of the morning, first-bom of creation. 
And only less than Him who marks their track, 
And guides their fiery wheels. Here must I 8top» 
Or is there aught beyond ? What hand unseen 
Impells me onward through the glowing orbs 
Of habitable nature, far remote. 
To the dread confines of eternal night. 
To solitudes of vast unpeopled space. 
The deserts of creation, wide s£nd wild ; 
Where embryo systems and unkindled suns 
Sleep in the womb of chaos 1 fancy droops, 
And thought astdnished stops her bold career. 
But O thou mighty mind ! whose powerful word 
Said, thus let all things be, and thus they were, 
Where shall I seek thy presence 1 how unblamed 
Invoke thy dread perfection 1 
Have the broad eyelids of the mom beheld thee ? 
Or does the beamy shoulder of Orion 
Support thy throne ? O look with pity down 
On erring, guilty man ! not in thy names 
.Of terror clad ; not with those thunders armed 
That conscious Sinai felt, when fear appalled 
The scattered tribes ; — thou hast a gentler voice, 
That whispers comfort to the swelling heart. 
Abashed, yet longing to behold her Maker. 
But now my soul, unused to stretch her powers 
In flight so daring,, drops her weaiy wing, 
And seeks again the known accustomed spot, 
Drest up with sun, and shade, and lawns, and streams. 
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A mansion fair, and spacious for its guest, 
And full replete with wonders. Let me here^ 
Content and grateful, wait the appointed time, 
And ripen for the skies ; the hour will come 
When all these splendours bursting on my sight 
Shall stand unveiled, and to my ravished sense 
Unlock the glories of the world unknown. 



/. 



THE EPIPHANY. 



Deep in Sabea's fragrant groves retired. 
Long had the Eastern Sages studious dwelt, 
By love sublime of sacred science fired : 

Long had they trained the' inquiring youth, 
With liberal hand the bread of wisdom dealt, 
And sung in solemn verse mysterious truth. 
The sacred characters they knew to trace 

Derived from Egypt's elder race ; ^ 

And all that Greece, with copious learning fraught, 
Thro' different schools by various masters taught ; 

And all Arabia's glowing store 
Of fabled truths and rich poetic lore : 
Sta^s, plants and gems, and talismans they knew. 
And far was spread their fame and wide their praises grew. 

The' admiring East their praises spread : 
But with uncheated eyes thems^ves they viewed ; 
Mourning they sat with dust upon their head, 
And oil in melancholy strain 
The fond complaint renewed. 
How little yet they knew, how much was learned in vain. 
For human guilt and mortal woe 
Their sjnnpathizing sorrows flow ; 
Their hallowed prayers ascend in incense pure ; 
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They mourned the narrow bounds assigned 
To the keen glances of the searching mind, 
They mourned the ills they could not cure, 
They mourned the doubts they could not clear, 
They mourned that prophet yet, nor seer. 
The great eternal had made known. 
Or reached the lowest step of that immortal throne. 

And oil the starry cope of heaven beneath, 
When day's tumultuous sounds had ceased to breathe, 
With fixed feet, as rooted there, 
Through the long night they drew the chilly air ; 
While sliding o'er their head. 
In solemn silence dread. 
The' ethereal orbs their shining course pursued. 
In holy trance enwrapt the sages stood. 
With folded arms laid on their reverend breast. 
And to that Heaven they knew, their orisons addresst. 

A Star appears ; they marked its kindling beam 
O'er night's dark breast unusual splendours stream : 

The lesser lights that deck the sky. 
In wondering silence soflly gliding by. 
At the fair stranger seemed to gaze. 
Or veiled their trembling fires and half withdrew their rays. 

The blameless men the wonder saw. 
And hailed the joyful sign with pious awe ; 

They knew 't was none of all the train 
W^ith which in shadowy forms and shapes uncouth, 
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Hohsters of earth and of the main, 

Remote from nature as from truth, 
Their learned pens the sky had figured o'er r 
No star with such kind aspect shone before ; 
Nor e'er did wandering planet stoop so low 
To guide benighted pilgrims through this vale of wOe. 

The heavenly impulse they obey, 

The new-bom light directs their way ; 
Through deserts never marked by human tread, 
And billowy waves of loose, unfaithful sand. 
O'er many an unknown hill and foreign strand 

The silver clue unerring led, 
And peopled towns they pass, and glittering spires ; 
^0 cloud could veil its Ught, no sun could quench its fires.. 

Thus passed the venerable pilgrims on. 

Till Salem's stately towers before them shone, 

And soon their feet her hallowed pavements prosst ; 
Not in her marble courts to rest, — 

From pomp and royal state aloof. 

Their shining guide its beams withdrew ; 

And points their path, and points their view. 
To Bethlehem's rustic cots, to Mary's lowly roof» 

There the bright sentinel kept watch. 

While other stars arose and set ; 

For there, within its humble thatch, 
Weakness and power, and heaven and earth were met* 

Now, sages, now your* search give o'er, 

Beheve, fall prostrate, and adore ! 
Here spread your spicy gifts, your golden offerings here ; 
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No more the fond conqplaint reneW; 
Of human guilt and nunial woe. 
Of knowledge checked by donbt, and hope with fear : 
What angeb wished to see, ye view ; 
What angels wished to leain, ye know ; — 
Peace is prockumed to man, and heaven begun below. 



TO MR. BARBAVLD, 



NOVEMBER 14, 1778. 



€oMB, clear thy studious looks awliile, 

'T is arrant treason now 

To wear that moping brow, 
When I, thy eni^press, bid thee smile. 

What thou^ the fiiding yelur 
One wreath will not n£hrd 
To grace the poet's hairy 
Or deck the festal board ; 

A thousand pretty ways we '11 find 
To mock old Winter's starving reign ; 
We '11 bid the violets spring again, 
Bid rich poetic roses blow, 
Peeping above his heaps of snow ; 
We '11 dress his withered cheeks in flowers, 
And on his smooth bald head 
Fantastic garlands bind : 
Garlands, which we will get 
From the gay blooms of that immortal year. 
Above the turning seasons set, 
Where young ideas shoot in Fancy's sunny bowers, 
vot. I. 11 
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A thousand pleasant arts we '11 have 
To add new feathers to the wings of Time, 
And make him smoothly haste away : 

We '11 use him as our slave. 
And when we please we '11 hid him stay. 
And cUp his wings, and make him stop to view 
Our studies, and our foUies too ; 
IIpw sweet our foUies are, how high oUr fancies clii^b. 

We '11 little ci^ what others do, 
And where they go, and what they say ; 
Our hliss, all inward and our own. 
Would only tarnished be, by being shown. 
The talking restless world shall see, 
Spite of the world we '11 happy be ; 
But none shall know 
How much we 're so. 
Save only Love, and we. 



TOMORROW. 



See where the falling day 

In sOence steals away 
Behind the western hills withdrawn ; 
Her fires are quenched, her heauty fled, 
While blushes all her face o'erspread, 
As conscious she had ill fulfilled 

The promise of the dawn. 

Another morning soon shall rise, 
Another day salute our eyes, 
As smiling and as &ir as she, 
And make as many promises ; 

But do not thou 

The tale believe, 

They 're sisters all, 

And an deceive. 



LINES 

PLACED OVER A CHIMNET- PIECE. 



SuBLT Winter, come not here ; 

Bluster in diy proper sphere : 

Howl along the naked plain, 

There exert dij joyless reign ; 

Triumph o'er the withered flower. 

The leafless shrub, the ruined bower : 

But our cottage come not near ; — 

Other springs inhabit here. 

Other sunshine decks our board. 

Than the niggard skies afford. 

Gloomy Winter, hence ! away ! 

Love and Fancy scorn thy sway ; 

Love and Joy, and fiiepdly Mirth, 

Shall bless this roof, these walls, this hearth ; 

The rigour of the year controul, 

And thaw the winter in the soul. 



WHAT DO THE FUTURES SPEAK OF l 



IN ANSWER TO A QUESTION IN THE GREEK GRAMMAR' 



Thet speak of never-withering shades, 
And bowers of opening joy ; 

They promise mines of &iry gold, 
And bliss without alloy. 

They whisper strange enchanting thiAgs 
Within Hope's greedy ears ; 

And sure this tuneful voice exceeds 
The music of the spheres. 

They speak of pleasure to the gay, 

And wisdom to the wise ; 
And soothe the poet's beating heart 

With fame that never dies. 

To virgins languishing in love 
They speak the minute nigh ; 

And warm consenting hearts they join, 
And paint the rapture high. 
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In every language, every tongue. 
The same kind things they say ; 

In gentle slumbers speak by night. 
In waking dreams by day. 

Cassandra's fate reversed is theirs : 
She true, no faith could gain, — 

They every passing hour deceive, 
Yet are believed again. 



AUTUMN, 



A FRAGMENT. 



Farewell the softer hours, Spring's opening blush 
And Summer's deeper glow, the shepherd's pipe 
Tuned to the murmurs of a weeping spring, 
And song of birds, and gay enameled fields, — 
Farewell ! 'T is now the sickness of the year. 
Not to be medicined by the skillful hand. 
Pale suns arise that like weak kings behold 
Their predecessor's empire moulder from them ; 
While swifl-increasing spreads the black domain 
Of melancholy Night ; — ^no more content 
With equal sway, her stretching shadows gain 
On the bright mom, and cloud the evening sky. 
Farewell the careless lingering walk at eve. 
Sweet with the breath of kine and newHspread hay ; 
And slumber on a bank, where the lulled youth, 
His head on flowers, delicious languor feels 
Creep in the blood. A different season now 
Invites a difierent song. The naked trees 
Admit the tempest ; rent is Nature's robe ; 
Fast, fast, the blush of Summer fades away 
From her wan cheek, and scarce a flower remains 
To deck her bosom ; Winter follows close, 
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Pressing impatient on, and with rude breath 

Fans her discoloured tresses. Tet not all 

Of grace and beauty from the falling year 

Is torn ungenial. Still the taper fir 

Lifls its green spire, and the dark hoDy edged 

With gold, and many a strong perennial plant, 

Yet cheer the waste : nor does yon knot of oaks 

Resign its honours to the infant blast. 

This is the time, and these the solemn walks, 

When inspiration rushes o'er the soul 

Sudden, as through the grove the rustling breeze. 



TO THE BARON DE STONNE, 

WHO HAD WISHJBD AT THS NXXT TBAVSIT OF MJBRCITRT TO TIJfD 
HIMSELF AOAUf BXTWXBir MK8. LA BOROX AND XR8. B. 



In twice five winters more and one, 

Hermes again will cross the Sun ; 

Again a dusky spot appear, 

Slow-joumejing o'er his splendid sphere : 

The stars shall slide into their places. 

Exhibiting the sell^same &ce8, 

And in the like position fix 

As Thursday morning eighty-six. 

But changing mortals hope in vain 

Theur lost position more to gain ; — 

Once more between La Borde and me ! — 

Ah, wish not what will never be ! 

For wandering planets have their rules, 

Well known in astronomic schools ; 

But life's swift wheels will ne'er turn back, 

When once they 've measured o'er their track. 

Eleven years, — twice five and one, — 

Is a long hour in Beauty's sun : 

Those years will pilfer many a grace 

Which decks La Borde's enchanting faco ; 
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The Utde Loves ^hich round her fly, 
Will moult the wing, and droop, and die : 
And I, grown dull, my lyre unstrung 
In some old chimney comer hung, 
Gay scenes of Paris all forgot. 
Shall rust within my silent cot : 
Life's summer ended, and life's spring, 
Nor she shall charm, nor I shall sing. 
Even Cook, upon whose blooming brow 
The youthful graces open now, 
Eleven years may vastly change : 
No more the Provinces he '11 range ; 
No more with humid eyes entreat. 
And wait his doom at Beauty's feet ; 
Married and grave, he '11 spend his time 
Far from the idleness of rime ; 
Forgetting oranges and myrtle. 
Will drink his port and eat his turtle ; 
Perhaps with country justice sit. 
And turn his back on thee and Wit 

For thee, my friend, whose copious vein 
Pours forth at will the polished strain. 
With every talent formed to please. 
Each fair idea quick to seize ; — 
Who knows within so long a space 
What scenes the present may efface. 
What course thy stream of life may take. 
What winds may curl, what storms may shake. 
What varjong colours, gay or grave. 
Shall tinge by turns the passing wave ; 
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Of objects on its banks what swaitns — 
The loftier or the fairer forms — 
Shall glide before the hquid glassi 
And print their image as they pass 1 

Let Fancy then and Friendship stray 
In Pleasure's flowery walks today, 
Today improve the social hours, 
And build today the Muse's bowers ; 
And when life's pageant on will go, 
Try not to stop the passing show ; 
But give to scenes that once were dear, 
A sigh, a farewell, and a tear. 



EPISTLE 
TO WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, Esq. 

ON THE REJECTION OF THE BILL FOR ABOLISHING THE 

SLAVE TRADE, 1791. 



Cease, Wilberforce, to urge thy generous aim ! 

Thy Country knows the sin, and stands the sh^me \ 

The Preacher, Poet, Senator in vain 

Has rattled in her sight the negro's chain ; 

With his deep groans assailed her startled ear, 

And rent the veil that hid his constant tear ; 

Forced her averted eyes his stripes to scan. 

Beneath the bloody scourge laid bare the man. 

Claimed Pity's tear, urged Conscience' strong controu], 

And flashed conviction on her shrinking soul. 

The Muse too, soon awaked, with ready tongue 

At Mercy's shrine applausive paeans rung ; 

And Freedom's eager sons in vain foretold 

A new Astrean reign, an age of gold : 

She knows and she persists — still Afiic bleeds. 

Unchecked, the human traffic still proceeds ; 

She stamps her in&uny to future time, 

And on her hardened forehead seals the crime. 
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In vain, to thy white standard gathering round, 

Wit, Worth, and Parts and Eloquence are found : 

In vain, to push to hirth thy great design. 

Contending chiefs, and hostile virtues join ; 

AU, from conflicting ranks, of power possesst 

To rouse, to melt, or to inform the hreast. 

Where seasoned tools of Avarice prevail, 

A Nation's eloquence, combined, must fail : 

Each flimsy sophistry by turns they try ; 

The plausive argument, the daring lie. 

The artful gloss, that moral sense confounds, 

The' acknowledged thirst of gain that honour wounds : 

Bane of ingenuous minds ! — the' unfeeling sneer. 

Which sudden turns to stone the falling tear : 

They search assiduous, with inverted skill, 

For forms of wrong, and precedents of ill; 

With impious mockery wrest the sacred page. 

And glean up crimes from each remoter age : 

Wrung Nature's tortures, shuddering, while you tell. 

From scoffing fiends bursts forth the laugh of hell ; 

In Britain's senate, Misery's pangs give birth 

To jests unseemly, and to horrid mirth 

Forbear ! — thy virtues but provoke our doom. 
And swell the' account of vengeance yet to come ; 
For, not unmarked in Heaven's impartial plan. 
Shall man, proud worm, contemn his fellow-man ! 
And injured Afric, by herself redresst. 
Darts her own serpents at her tjranVs breast* 
Each vice, to minds depraved by bondage known, 
With Bare contagion fastens on his own ; 
VOL. i» 12 
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In sickly languors melts his nerveless frame, 
And blows to rage impetuous Passion's flame : 
Fermenting swift, the fiery venom gains 
The milky innocence of in^t veins ; 
There swells the stubborn will, damps learning's fire. 
The whirlwind wakes of uncontrouled desire, 
Sears the young heart to images of woe. 
And blasts the buds of Virtue as they blow. 

Lo ! where reclined, pale Beauty courts the breeze, 

Diflused on sofas of voluptuous ease ; 

With anxious awe her menial train around 

Catch her faint whispers of half-uttered sound ; 

See her, in monstrous fellowship, unite 

At once the Scythian and the Sybarite ! 

Blending repugnant vices, misallied, 

Which frugal nature purposed to divide ; 

See her, with indolence to fierceness joined. 

Of body delicate, infirm of mind. 

With languid tones imperious mandates urge ; 

With arm recumbent wield the household scourge ; 

And with unruffled mien, and placid sounds, 

Contriving torture, and inflicting wounds. 

Nor, in their palmy walks and spicy groves. 
The form benign of rural Pleasure roves ; 
No milk-maid's song, or hum of village talk. 
Soothes the lone poet in his evening walk ; 
No willing arm the flail unwearied plies. 
Where the mixed sounds of cheerful labour rise ; 
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No blooming maids and frolic swains are seen 
To pay gay homage to their harvest queen : 
No heart-expanding scenes their eyes must prove 
Of thriving industry and faithful love : 
But shrieks and yells disturb the balmy air, 
Dumb sullen looks of woe announce dei^mir, 
And angry eyes through dusky features glare. 
Far from the sounding lash the Muses fly, 
And sensual riot drowns each finer joy. 

Nor less from the gay East, on essenced wings, 
Breathing unnamed perfumes, Contagion springs ; 
The sofl luxurious plague alike peryades 
The marble palaces and rural shades ; 
Hence thronged Augusta builds her rosy bowers, 
And decks in summer wreaths her smoky towers ; 
And hence, in summer bowers, Art's costly hand 
Pours courtly splendours o'er the dazzled land : 
The manners melt ;— -one undistinguished blaze 
O'erwhelms the sober pomp of elder days ; 
Corruption follows with gigantic stride, 
And scarce vouchsafes his shameless front to hide : 
The spreading leprosy taints every part, 
Infects each limb, and sickens at the heart 
Simplicity, most dear of rural maids. 
Weeping resigns her violated shades : 
Stem Indq>endence from his glebe retires. 
And anxious Freedom eyes her drooping fires ; 
By foreign wealth are British morals changed, 
And Afric's sons, and India's, smile avenged. 
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For you, whose tempered ardour long has borne 
Untired the labour, and unmoved the scorn ; 
In Virtue's fasti be inscribed your fame, 
And uttered yours with Howard's honoured name ; 
Friends of the friendless — Hail, ye generous band I 
Whose efibrts yet arrest Heaven's lifted hand, 
Around whose steady brows, in union bright, 
The civic wreath and Christian's palm unite : 
Your merit stands, no greater and no less, 
Without, or with the varnish of success : 
But seek no more to break a nation's fall. 
For ye have saved yourselves — and that is all. 
Succeeding times your struggles, and their fate» 
With mingled shame and triumph shall relate ; 
While feithful History, in her various page, 
Maridng the features of this motley age. 
To shed a glory, and to fix a stain, 
Tells how you strove, and that you strove in vain. 



TO DR. PRIESTLEY, 

DECEMBER 29, 1792. 



Stirs not thy spirit, Priestley ! as the train 

With low obeisance, and with servile phrase, 

File behind file, advance, with supple knee. 

And lay their necks beneath the foot of power ? 

Bums not thy cheek indignant, when thy name, 

On which delighted Science loved to dwell, 

Becomes the bandied theme of hooting crowds ? 

With timid caution, or with cool reserve. 

When e'en each reverend brother keeps aloof. 

Eyes the struck deer, and leaves thy naked side 

A mark for Power to shoot at ? Let it be. 

'^ On evil days though fallen and evil tongues," 

To thee, the slander of a passing age 

Imports not. Scenes like these hold Uttle space 

In his large mind, whose ample stretch of thought 

Grasps future periods. — ^Well canst thou afford 

To give large credit for that debt of fame 

Thy country owes thee. Calm thou canst consign it 

To the slow payment of that distant day,— - 

If distant, — when thy name, to Freedom's joined, 

Shall meet the thanks of a regenerate land. 

VOL. I. 12* 



THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 



Yes, injured Woman ! rise, assert thy right ! 
Woman ! too long degraded, scorned, opprest ; 
bom to rule in partial Law's despite, 
Resume thy native empire o'er the breast I 

Go forth arrayed in panoply divine ; 
That angel pureness which admits no stmn ; 
Go, bid proud Man his boasted rule resign^ 
And kiss the golden sceptre of thy reign. 

Go, gird thyself with grace ; collect thy store 
Of bright artiUery glancing from afar ; 
Soft melting tones thy thundering cannon's roar. 
Blushes and fears thy magazine of war. 

Thy rights are empire : urge no meaner claim, — 
Feh, not defined, and if debated, lost ; 
Like sacred mysteries, which withheld from fame, 
Shunning discussion, are revered the most. 

Try all that wit and art suggest to bend 

Of thy imperial foe the stubborn knee ; 

Make treacherous Man thy subject, not thy friend; 

Thou mayst command, but never canst be free^ 
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Awe the licentious, and restrain the rude ; 
Soflen the sullen, clear the cloudy brow : 
Be, more than princes' gifts, thy favours sued ;- 
She hazards all, who will the least allow. 

But hope not, courted idol of mankind. 
On this proud eminence secure to stay ; 
Subduing and subdued, thou soon shalt find 
Thy coldness soflen, and thy pride give way. 

Then, then, abandon each ambitious thought. 
Conquest or rule thy heart shall feebly move. 
In Nature's school, by her soft maxims taught. 
That separate rights are lost in mutual love. 



i 



INSCRIPTION FOR AN ICE-HOUSK. 



Stranger, approach 1 within this iron door 
Thrice locked and bolted, this rude arch beneath 
That vaults with ponderous stone the cell ; confined 
Bj man, the great magician, who controuls 
Fire, earth and air, and genii of the storm. 
And bends the most remote and opposite things 
To do him service and perform his will, — 
A giant sits ; stem Winter ; here he piles, 
'While summer glows around, and southern gales 
Dissolve the fainting world, his treasured snows 
Within the rugged cave. — Stranger, approach ! 
He will not cramp thy limbs with sudden age, 
Nor wither with his touch the coyest flower 
That decks thy scented hair. Indignant here. 
Like fettered Sampson when his might was spent 
In puny feats to glad the festive halls 
Of Gaza's wealthy sons ; or he who sat 
Midst laughing girls submiss, and patient twirled 
The slender spindle in his sinewy grasp ; 
The rugged power, fair Pleasure's minister. 
Exerts his art to deck the genial board ; 
Congeals the melting peach, the nectarine smooth, 
Burnished and glowing from the sunny wall : 
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Darts sudden frost into the crimson veins 
Of the moist berry ; moulds the sugared hail : 
Cools with his icy breath our flowing cups ; 
Or gives to the fresh dairy's nectared bowls 
A quicker zest. Sullen he plies his task. 
And on his shaking fingers counts the weeks 
Of lingering Summer, mindful of his hour 
To rush in whirlwinds forth, and rule the year. 



\ 



AN AUTUMNAL THOUGHT: 

1795. 



'T IS past ! wo breathe ! assuaged at length 

The flames that drank our vital strength ! 

Smote with intolerable heat 

No more our throbbing temples beat. 

How clear the sky, how pure the air, 

The heavens how bright, the earth how fair ! 

The bosom cool, the spirits light. 

Active the day, and calm the night ! 

But 0, the swiftly shortening day ! 
Low in the west the sinking ray ! 
With rapid pace advancing still 
'< The morning hoar, the evening chill," 
The fidling leaf, the fading year, 
And Winter ambushed in the rear ! 

Thus, when the fervid Passions cool. 
And Judgement, late, begins to rule. 
When Reason mounts her throne serene, 
And social Friendship gilds the scene ; 
When man, of ripened powers possest, 
Broods o'er the treasures of his breast ; 
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Exults, in conscious worth elate, 
Lord of himself — almost of fate ; 
Then, then declines the' unsteady flame, 
Disease, slow mining, saps the fi*ame ; 
Cold damps of age around are shed, 
That chill the heart, and cloud the head 
The failing spirits prompt no more. 
The curtain drops, life's day is o'er. 



TO THE POOR. 



Child of distress, who meet'st the bitter scorn 

Of fellow-men to happier prospects bora. 

Doomed Art and Nature's various stores to see 

Flow in full cups of joj — and not for thee ; 

Who seest the rich, to heaven and fate resigned, 

Bear thy afflictions with a patient mind ; 

Whose bursting heart disdains unjust controul. 

Who feel'st oppression's iron in thj soul. 

Who dragg'st the load of faint and feeble years, 

Whose bread is anguish, and whose water tears ; 

Bear, bear thy wrongs — fulfill thy destined hour, 

Bend thy meek neck beneath the foot of Power ; 

But when thou feel'st the great deliverer nigh, 

And thy fireed spirit mounting seeks the sky, 

Let no vain fears thy parting hour molest. 

No whispered terrors shake thy quiet breast : 

Think not their threats can work thy future wo^S, 

Nor deem the Lord above like lords below ;•— 

Safe in the bosom of that love repose 

By whom the sun gives light, the ocean flows ; 

Prepare to meet a Father undismayed, 

Nor fear the God whom priests and kings have made.* 

'" ■ ^ . _ . — ■ . . — . — 

* These lines, written in 1796, were described by Mrs. B., on 
sending them to a friend, as ^ inspired by indignation on hearing ser- 
mons in which the poor are addressed in a manner which evidently 
shows the design of making religion an engine of government.'' 



HYMN. 

^^ VE ARE THE SALT OF THE EARTH." 



8alt of the earth, ye virtuous few, 

Who season human-kind ; 
Light of the world, whose cheering ra^ 

Illumes the realms of mind : 

Where Misery spreads her deepest shade, 
Your strong compassion glows ; 
. From your blest Ups the balm distils, 
That softens mortal woes. 

By dying beds, in prison glooms, 

Your frequent steps are found ; 
Angels of love ! you hover near, 

To bind the stranger's wound. 

You wash with tears the bloody page 
Which human crimes deform ; ' 

When vengeance threats, your prayers ascend, 
And break the gathering storm. 

VOL. 1. 13 
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As down the summer stream of vice 
The thoughtless many glide ; 

Upward you steer your steady bark^ 
And stem the rushing tide. 

Where guflt her foul contagion breathes^ 

And golden spoils allure ; 
Unspotted still your garments shine — 

Tour hands are ever pure. 

Whene'er you touch the poet's lyre, ^ 

A loftier strain is heard ; 
Each ardent thought is yours alone. 

And every burning word. 

Yours is the large expansive thought^ 

The high heroic deed ; 
Exile and chains to you are dear — 

To you 't is sweet to bleed. 

Ton lift on high the warning voice, 

When pubUc ills prevail ; 
Tours is the writing on the wafli * 

That turns the tyrant pale. 

The dogs of hell your steps pursue, 
With scoff, and shame, and loss ; 

The hemlock bowl 't is yours to drain. 
To taste the bitter cross. 
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E'en yet the steaming scaffolds smoke, 

By Seine's polluted stream ; 
With your rich hlood the fields are drenche d, 

Where Polish sabres gleam. 

E'en now, through those accursed bars, 

In vain we send our sighs ; 
Where, deep in Olmutz' dungeon glooms, 

The patriot mart3n: lies. 

Yet yours is all through History's rolls 

The kindling bosom feels ; 
And at your tomb, with throbbing heart, 

The fond enthusiast kneels. 

In every &ith, through every clime, 

Your pilgrim steps we trace ; 
And shrines are dressed, and temples rise, 
• Each hallowed spot to grace ; 

And p®ans loud, in every tongue, 

And choral hymns resound ; 
And lengthening honours hand your name 

To time's remotest bound. 

Proceed ! your race of glory run. 

Your virtuous toils endure ! 
You come, commissioned from on high. 

And your reward is sure« 



WASHING-DAY. 



and their roice, 

Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 
And whistles in its sounds— 



The Muses are turned gossips ; they have lost 
The buskined step, and clear high-sounding phraser 
Language of gods. Come then, domestic Muse, 
In slipshod measure loosely prattling on 
Of farm or orchard, pleasant curds and cream. 
Or drowning flies, or shoe lost in the mire 
By Uttle whimpering boy, with meful ftce ; 
Come, Muse, and sing the dreaded Washing-Day» 
Ye who beneath the yoke of wedlock bend. 
With bowed soul, full well ye ken the day 
Which week, smooth sUding after week, brings on 
Too soon ; — ^for to that day nor peace belongs 
Nor comfort ; — ere the first gray streak of dawn, 
The red-armed washers come and chase repose. 
Nor pleasant smile, nor quaint derice of mirth. 
E'er visited that day : the very cat, 
From the wet kitchen scared and reeking hearth^ 
Visits the parlour, — an unwonted guest 
The silent breakfast-meal is soon dispatched ; 
Uninterrupted, save by anxious looks 
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Cast at the lowering sky, if sky should lower. 

From that last evil, O preserve us, heavens ! 

For tshould the skies pour down, adieu to aO 

Remains of quiet : then expect to hear 

Of sad disasters, — dirt and gravel stains 

Hard to efface, and loaded lines at once 

Snapped short, — and linen-horse hy dog thrown down. 

And all the petty miseries of life. 

Saints have been calm while stretched upon the rack, 

And Guatimozin smiled on burning coals ; 

But never yet did housewife notable 

Greet with a smile a rainy washing-day. 

— But grant the welkin fair, require not thou 

Who call'st thyself perchance the master there, 

Or study swept, or nicely dusted coat. 

Or usual 'tendance ; — ask not, indiscreet. 

Thy stockings mended, though the yawning rents 

Gape wide as Erebus ; nor hope to find 

Some snug recess impervious : shouldst thou try 

The 'customed garden walks, thine eye shall rue 

The budding fragrance of thy tender shrubs, 

Myrtle or rose, all crushed beneath the weight 

Of coarse checked apron, — ^with impatient hand 

Twitched off when showers impend : or crossing lines 

Shall mar ihy musings, as the wet cold sheet 

Flaps in thy face abrupt Woe to the friend 

Whose evil stars have urged him forth to claim 

On such a day the hospitable jAtta\ 

Looks, blank at best, and stinted courtesy. 

Shall he receive* Vainly he feeds his hopes 

voi-u. i^ 13* 
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With dinner of roast chicken, savouiy pie-,. 

Or tart or pudding : — pudding he nor tart 

That day shall eat ; nor, though the husband tiy^ 

Mending what can't be helped, to kindle mirth 

From cheer deficient, shall his consort's brow 

Clear up propitious : — ^be unlucky guest 

In silence dines, and early slinks away. 

I well remember, when a child, the awe 

This day struck ihto me ; for then the maids, 

I scarce knew why, looked cross, and drove me from them: 

Nor soft caress could I obtain, nor hope 

Usual indulgendes ; jeUy or creams, 

Relic of costly suppers, and set by 

For me their petted one ; or buttered toast. 

When butter was forbid ; or thrilling tale 

Of ghost or witch, or murder — so I went 

And sheltered me beside the parlour fire : 

There my dear grandmother, eldest of forms. 

Tended the little ones, and watched from harm, 

Anxiously fond, though od her spectacles 

With elfin cunning hid, and oft the pins 

Drawn fix>m her ravelled stocking, might have soured 

One less indulgent. — 

At intervals my mother's voice was heard. 

Urging dispatch : briskly the work went on. 

All hands employed to wash, to rinse, to wring. 

To fold, and starch, and clap, and iroQ, and plait« 

Then would I sit me down, and ponder much 

Why washings were. Sometimes through hollow bowl 

Of pipe amused we blew, and sent alofl 
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floating bubbles ; little dreaming theo 

3e, Mongolfier, thy silken ball 

buoyant through the clouds — so near approach 

sports of children and the toils of men. 

iy air, and sky, and ocean, hath its bubbles, 

irerse is one of them-^tbis most of a]l« 



VERSES 

INSCRIBED ON A PAIR OF SCREENS. 



TO DR. A, 

Within the cot the Muses love, 
May Peace reside, that household dove^. 
Beneath this roof, around this hearth. 
Mild Wisdom mix with social Mirth ! 
May Friendship often seek the door 
Where Science pours her varied stored 
Her richest dyes may Flora spread. 
And early paint the garden's bed ! 
May Health descend with healing wing, 
Bright days and balmy nights to bring ! 
And tried Affection still be by. 
Love's watchful ear and anxious eye ; 
And Sport and Laughter hither mov^j 
To bless the cot the Muses love ! 



PEACE AND SHEPHERD. 



Low in a deep sequestered vale. 
Whence Alpine heights ascend, 

A beauteous nymph, in pilgrim garb, 
Is seen her steps to bend. 

Her olive garland drops with gore ; 

Her scattered tresses torn,* 
Her bleeding breast, her bruised feet. 

Bespeak a maid foriorn. 

^* From bower, and haU, and palace driven, 
To these lone wilds I flee ; 
My name is Peace, — I love the cot ; 
Shepherd, shelter me !" 

'< beauteous pilgrim, why dost thou 
From bower and palace flee ? 
So soft thy voice, so sweet thy look. 
Sure all would shelter ^ee." 

'^ Like Noah's dove, no rest I find ; 
The din of battle roars 
Where once my steps I loved to print 
Along the myrtle shores : 
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'^ For ever in my fiigfated ears 

The savage war-whoop sounds ; 
And, like a panting hare, I fly 
Before the opening hounds." 

'* Pilgrim, those spiry groves among. 
The mansions thou mayst see. 
Where cloistered saints chaunt holy hymns,- 
Sure such would shelter thee !" 

'' Those roofs with trophied banners stream, 
There martial hymns resound ; 
And shepherd, oft from crosiered hands 
This breast has felt a wound." 

*^ Ah ! gentle pilgrim, glad would I 
Those tones for ever hear ! 
With thee to share my scanty lot. 
That lot to me were dear. 

• 

<< But lo, along the vine-clad steep. 
The gleam of armour shines ; 
His scattered flock, his straw-roofed hut, 
The helpless swain resigns. 

'^ And now the smouldering flames aspire { 
Their lurid light I see ; 
I hear the human wolves approach ; 
/ cannot shelter thee." 



ON 



THE DEATH OF MRS. MARTINEAU, Senr. 



Ye who around this venerated bier 

In pious anguish pour the tender tear, 

Mourn not ! — »T is Virtue's triumph, Nature's doom, 

When honoured Age, slow bending to the tomb, 

Earth's vain enjoyments past, her transient woes, 

Tastes the long sabbath of well-earned repose. 

No blossom here, in vernal beauty shed, 

No lover lies, warm from the Nuptial bed ; 

Here rests '^ the full of days," — each task fulfilled, 

Each wish accomplished, and each passion stilled. 

You raised her languid head, caught her last breath, 

And cheered with looks of love the couch of death. 

Yet mourn ! — for sweet the filial sorrows flow. 

When fond affection prompts the gush of woe ; 

No bitter drop, 'midst nature's kind relief. 

Sheds gall into the fountain of your grief; 

No tears you shed for patient love abused. 

And counsel scorned, and kind restraints refused ; 

Not yours the pang the concious bosom wrings. 

When late Remorse inflicts her fruitless stings. 

Living you honoured her, you mourn her dead ; 

Her God you worship, and her path you tread : 



r 
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Your sighs shall aid reflection's serious hour, 

Aod cherished virtues bless the kindly shower : 

On the loved theme your lips unblamed shall dwell ; 

Your Uves, more eloquent, her worth shall tell. — 

Long may that worth, fair Virtue's heritage. 

From race to race descend, from age to age ! 

Still purer with transmitted lustre shine, 

The treasured birthright of the spreading line ! 

— For me, as o'er the frequent grave I bend. 

And pensive down the vale of years descend ; — 

Companions, parents, kindred called to mourn, 

Dropt from my side, or from my bosom torn ; 

A boding voice, methinks, in Fancy's ear 

>Speaks from the tomb, and cries '< Thy friends are here!" 



ON A PORTRAIT. 



Blest art ! What magic powers with thine may vie, 
That brings (too seldom seen) a Brother nigh ? 
That gives, by colours into canvass wrought. 
The hue of sentiment, and tinge of thought ? 
The lips, with soft affection's smile that glow, 
And the mild wisdom of the studious brow ? 
I look, again I look, and still 't is there ; 
I catch, with varjring lights, a happier air ; 
Approach, step back, the favouring distance choose, 
And, line by line, the well known &ce peruse : 
Almost expect the opening Ups to pour 
With usual flow the treasured mental store, 
And fondly dream our meeting glances prove 
The' accustomed beamings of fraternal love. 
But ! should fate in some disastrous day, — 
Avert it Heaven ! — ^the living form decay ; 
Hide, hide, ye pitying friends, the mimic light. 
Veil, veil the image from my tortured sight ; 
The shadow of past joys I could not bear, 
Nor would it speak of comfort, but despair. 
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DIRGE: 

WRITTEN NOVEMBER, 1808. 



Pure spirit ! where art thou now I 

O whisper to my soul ! 
O let some soothing thought of thee, 

This bitter grief controul ! 

'T is not for thee the tears I shed, 

Thy sufferings now are o'er ; 
The sea is calm, the tempest past, 

On that eternal shore. 

1^0 more the storms that wrecked thy peac« 

Shall tear that gentl& breast ; 
Nor Summer's rage, nor. Winter's cold, 

Thy poor, poor frame molest 

Thy peace is sealed, thy rest is sure, 

My sorrows are to come ; 
Awhile I weep and linger here. 

Then follow to the tomb. 
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And is the awful veU withdrawn, 
That shrouds from mortal eyes, 

In deep impenetrable gloom 
The secrets of the skies ? 

O, in some dream of visioned bliss, 
Some trance of rapture, show 

Where, on the bosom of thy God, 
Thou rest'st from human woe ! 

Thence may thy pure devotion's flame 

On me, on me descend ; 
To me thy strong aspiring hopes, 

Thy faith, thy fervours lend. 

Let these my lonely path illume, 
And teach my weakened mind 

To welcome all that's left of good, 
To all that's lost resigned. 

Farewell ! With honour, peace, and love, 

Be thy dear memory blest ! 
Thou hast no tears for me to shed. 

When I too am at rest. 



THE UNKNOWN GOD. 



To learned Athens, led by fame^ 
As once the man of Tarsus came, 

With pity and surprise 
Midst idol altars as he stood, 
O'er sculptured maible, hrass dnd wood. 

He rolled his awftd eyes. 

But one, apart, his notice caught. 

That seemed with higher meaning fi^ught, 

Graved on the wounded stone ; 
Nor form nor name was there expressed; 
Deep reverence filled the musing breast. 

Perusing, '^ To the God unknown." 

Age after age has rdHed away. 
Altars and thrones have fehr decay. 

Sages and saints have risen ; 
And, like a giant roused from sleep, 
Man has explored the pathless deep. 

And lightnings snatched from heaven. 

And many a shrine in dust is laid. 
Where kneeling nations homage paid, 
By rock, or fount, or grove : 
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Ephesian Dian sees no more 
Her workmen fuse the silver ore^ 
Nor Capitolian Jove. 

E'en Salem's hallowed courts have ceased 
With solemn pomps her tribes to feast, 

No more the victim bleeds ; 
To censers filled with rare perfumes, 
And vestments from Eg3rptian looms,^ 

A purer rite succeeds. 

Yet still, where'er presumptuous man 
His Maker's essence strives to scan. 

And lifts his fbeble hands. 
Though saint and sage their powers unite, 
To fathom that abyss of light, 

Ah ! still that aUar stands. 



L. I. i4L» 



ETERNITY. 



« The year has run 

Its round of seasons, has fulfilled its course, 

Absolved its destined period, and is borne. 

Silent and swifl, to that devouring gulf, 

Their womb and grave, where seasons, months and y 

Revolving periods of uncounted time. 

All merge, and are forgotten.*— *Thou alone, 

In thy deep bosom burying all the past, 

Still art ; and still from thine ezhaustless store, 

New periods spring, £termty.-**Thy name 

Or glad, or fearful, we pronounce, as thoughts 

Wandering in darkness shape thee. Thou strange I 

Which art and must be, yet which contradict'st 

All sense, all reasoning, — thou, who never wast 

Less than thyself, and who still art thyself 

Entire, though the deep draught which Time has tal 

Equals thy present store — No line can reach 

To thy unfiskthomed depths. The reasoning sage 

Who can dissect a sunbeam, count the stars, 

And measure distant worlds, is here a chUd, 

And, humbled, drops his calculating pen. . 

On and still onward flows the ceaseless tide. 

And wrecks of empires and of worlds are borne 

Like atoms on its bosom. — Still thou aii 

And he who does inhabit thee. 



ODE TO REMORSE. 



Dread offspring of the holy light within, 

Offspring of Conscience and of Sin, 
Stem as thine awful sire, and fraught with woe 
From bitter springs thy motiieiv taught to flow, — 

Remorse ! To man alone 'tis given 

Of all on earth, or all in heaven, 
To wretched man thy Utter cup to drain^ 
Feel thy awakening stings, and taste thy wholesome pain. 

Midst Eden's blissful bowers. 
And amaranthine flowers. 
Thy birth portentious dimmed the orient day, 
What time our hapless sire, 
• O'ercome by fond desire. 
The high command -presumed to disobey ; 
Then didst thou rear thy snaky crest, 
And raise thy scorpion lash to tear the guilty lureast : 

And never, since that fatal hour, 
May man, of woman bom, expect to' escape thy power. 

Thy goading stings the branded Cain 
Cross the' untrodden desert drove, 
Ere from his cradling home and native plain 
Domestic man had learnt to rove. 
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By gloomy shade or lonely flood 
Of vast primeval solitude, 
Thy step his hurried steps pursued, 
Thy voice awoke his conscious fears, 
For ever sounding in his ears 
A father's curse, a brother's blood ; 
Till Ufe was misery too great to bear, 
And torturing thought was lost in sullen, dumb despair. 

The king who sat on Judah's throne. 
By guilty love to murder wrought, 
Was taught thy searching power to own. 

When, sent of Heaven, the seer his royal presence sought. 
As, wrapt in artful phrase, with sorrow feigned, 
He told of helpless, meek distress, 
And wrongs that sought from power redress. 
The pity-moving tale his ear obtained. 
And bade his better feelings wake : 
Then, sudden as the trodden snake 
On the scared traveller darts his fangs, 

The prophet's bold rebuke aroused thy keenest pangs. 

And that look, that sofl upbraiding look ! 
A thousand cutting, tender things it spoke, — 
The sword so lately drawn was not so keen, — 
Wliich, as the injured Master turned him round, 

In the strange solemn scene. 
And the shrill clarion gave the' appointed sound> 

Pierced sudden through the reins, 

Awakening all thy pains, 
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And drew a silent shower of iutter tears 
Down Peter's blushing cheek, late pale with coward fears. 

Cruel Remorse ! where Youth and Pleasure sport, 

And thoughtless Folly keeps her courts— . 
Crouching midst rosy bowers thou lurk'st unseen ; 

Slumbering the festal hours away, 
While Youth disports in that enchanting scene ; 
Till on some fated day 
Thou with a tiger-spring dost leap upon thy prey, 
And tear his helpless breast, o'erwhelmed with wild dismay. 

Mark that poor wretch with dasped hands ! 
Pale o'er his parent's grave he stands, — 
The grave by his ingratitude prepared ; 

Ah then, where'er he rests his head. 
On roses pillowed or the softest down, 

Though festal wreathes his teazles erown^ 
He well might envy Guattraozin's i>ed. 

With burning coals and sulphur spread, 
And with less agony his torturmg hour have fidiared. 

For Thou art by ta point the keen rqiroach ; 
Thou draw'st the curtains of his nightly couch, 
Bring'st back the reverend f9x» with tears bedewed, 
That o'er his follies yearned ; 
The warnings ofl in vain renewed,; 
The looks of anguish and of love, i- 

His stubborn breast that faihd to raove^ 
When in the seomer's chair he sat, and whoie3ome coun« 
sel spumed. 
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Lives there a man whose labouring breast 
Is with some dark and guilty secret prest, 
Who hides within its inmost fold 
Strange crimes to mortal ear untold ? 
In. vain to sad Chartreuse he flies, 
Midst savage rocks and cloisters dim and drear, 

And there to shun thee tries : 
In vain untold his crime to mortal ear, 
Silence and whispered sounds but make thy voice more 
clear. 

Lo, where the cowled monk with frantic rage 
Lifls high the sounding scourge, his bleeding shoulders 
smites ! 
Penance and fasts his anxious thoughts engag^, 
Weary his days and joyless are his nights. 
His naked feet the flinty pavement tears. 
His knee at every shrine the marble wears ; — 
Why does he lift the cruel scourge ? 
The restless pilgrimage why urge ? 
'T is all to quell thy fiercer rage, 
'T is all to soothe thy deep despair, 
He courts the body's pangs, for thine he cannot bear. 

See o'er the bleeding corse of her he loved. 

The jealous murderer bends unmoved, 
Trembling with rage, his livid lips express 
His frantic passion's wild and rash excess. 
God, she's innocent ! — ^transfixt he stands, 
Pierced thro' with shafts from thine avenging hands ; 
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Down his pale cheek no tear will flow, 
Nor can he shun, nor can he bear, his woe, 

'T was phantoms summoned by thy power 
Round Richard's couch at midnight hour, 
That scared the tyrant from unblest repose ; 
With frantic haste, " To horse ! to horse I'' he cries, 
While on his crowned brow cold sweat-drops rise, 

And fancied spears his spear oppose ; 
But not the swiftest steed can bear away 
From thy firm grasp thine agonizing prey. 

Thou wast the fiend, and thou alone, 
That stood'st by Beaufort's mitred head. 

With upright hair and visage ghastly pale : 
Thy terrors shook his d3dng bed. 

Fast crimes and blood his sinking heart assail. 

His hands are clasped, — ^hark to that hollow groan ! 

See how his glazed, dim eye-balls wildly roll, 
'T is not dissolving Nature's pains ; that pang is of the soul. 

Where guilty souls are doomed to dweU, 
'T is thou that mak'st their fiercest hell. 
The vulture thou that on their liver feeds. 
As rise to view their past unhallowed deeds ; 
With thee condemned to stay. 
Till time has rolled nway 
Long aeras of uncounted years. 
And every stain is washed in soft repentant tears. 
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Servant of God— -but unbeloved — ^proceed, 

For thou must live and ^y thy scorpion scourge ; 

Thy sharp upbraidings urge 

Against the' unrighteous deed, 
Till thine accursed mother shall expire, 
And a new world spring forth from renovating fire. 

! when the glare of day is fled. 

And calm, beneath the evening star, 

Reflection leans her pensive head. 
And calls the passions to her solemn bar ; 
Reviews the censure rash, the hasty word. 

The purposed act too long deferred. 

Of time the wasted treasures lent. 
And fair occasions lost and golden hours misspent ; 

When anxious Memory numbers o'er 

Each offered prize we fiuled to seize ;* 

Or friends laid low, whom now no more 

Our fondest love can serve or please, 
And thou, dread power ! biing'st back in terrors drest^ 
The' irrevocable past, to sting the careless breast ^^ 

! in that hour be mine to know. 

While fast the silent sorrows flow. 
And wisdom cherishes the wholesome pain, 

No heavier guilt, no deeper stain, 
Than tears of meek contrition may atonci 
Shed at the mercy-seat of Heaven's eternal throne. 



LIFE. 



AnimuU, ragolA, blandula. 



Life ! I know not what thou art, 
But know that thou and I must part ; 
And when, or how, or where we met, 
I own to me 's a secret yet 
But this I know, when thou art fled, 
Where'er they lay these Umbs, this head, 
No clod so valueless shall be, 
As all that then remains of me. 
O whither, whither dost thou fly, 
Where bend unseen thy trackless course. 
And in this strange divorce. 
Ah tell where I must seek this compound I ? 

To the vast ocean of empyreal flame, 
From whence thy essence came. 
Dost thou thy flight pursue, when freed 
From matter's base encumbering weed ? 
Or dost thou, hid from sight, 
Wait, like some spell-bound knight. 

Through blank oblivious years the' appointed hour^ 

To break thy trance and reassume thy power? 

Yet canst thou, without thought or feeling be ? 

O say what art thou, when no more thou 'rt thee ? 
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f iife ! we've been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather : 
'Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 
Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 
Then steal away, give little warning. 
Choose thine own time ; 
Say not Good night, but in some brighter clim^ 
Bid me Good morning. 



ON THE KING'S ILLNESS 

1811- 



Rest, rest, afflicted spirit, quickly pass 
Thine hour of bitter suffering ! Rest awaits thee, 
There, where, the load of weary life laid down. 
The peasant and the king repose together : 
There peaceful sleep, thy quiet grave bedewed 
With tears of those who loved thee. Not for thee, 
In the dark chambers of the nether world, 
Shall spectre kings rise from their burning thrones 
And point the vacant seat, and scoffing say, 
Art thou become like us ? — not for thee ! 
For thou hadst human feelings, and hast lived 
A man with men ; and kindly charities, 
Even such as warm the cottage hearth, were thine. 
And therefore falls the tear from eyes not used 
To gaze on kings with admiration fond. 
And thou hast knelt at meek Religion's shrine 
With no mock homage, and hast owned her rights 
Sacred in every breast : and therefore rise, 
Auov.*.- ^- <Ar thee, the orisons 

And mmgled prayers, .n«.-^u. «aulteddomes 

Whom^i^ the iv— w -1- and nuteredTDDTs — 

or hnmbier worship. — Still remei**. • „ ^i^- 
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A natiou's pity and a nation's love 

Linger beside thy couch, in this the day 

Of thy sad visitation, veiling faults 

Of erring judgement, and not will perverse. 

Yet, that thou hadst closed the wounds of war ! 

That had been praise to suit a, higher strain. 

Farewell the years rolled down the gulf of time ! 
Thy name has chronicled a long bright page 
Of England's story ; and perhaps the babe 
Who opens, as thou closest thine, his eyes 
On thb eventfiil world, when aged grown, 
Musing on timea gone by, s^aD sigh and say. 
Shaking his diin grey hairs, whitened with grie^ 
Our fathers' days were happy. Fare thee well ! 
My thread of life has even run with thine ' 
For many a lustre ; and thy closing diay 
I contemplate, not mindless of my own, 
Nor to its call reluctant. 



A THOUGHT ON DEATH 

November, 1814. 



When life as opening buds is sweet, 
And golden hopes the fancy greet, 
And Touth prepares his joys to meet, — 
Alas how hard it is to die ! 

When just is seized some valued prize, 
And duties press, and tender ties 
Forbid the soul from earth to rise, — 
How awful then it is to die ! 

^Tien, one by one, those ties are torn. 
And friend from friend is snatched forlorn, 
And man is left alone to moum,<«- 
Ah then, how easy 'tis to die ! 

When faith is firm and conscience clear, 
And words of peace the spirit cheer, 
And visioned glories half q>pear,-— 
'T is joy, 'tis triumph then to die. 

When trembling limbs refuse their weight. 
And films, alow gathering, dim the sight. 
And clouds obscure the mental light,*-* 
'T is nature's precious boon to die. 
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STANZAS: 



IN THE MANNER OF SPENSER. 



So long estranged from every Muse's l3rre, 
And groveling in the tangled net of Care ; 
What powerful breath shall kindle up that fire 
Smothered with damps of most unkindly air 1 
Ah, how is quenched the lamp that burnt so fair ! 
Come, sweet seducers, late too far away, 
Once more to my deserted cell repair ; 
Your rebel courts again your gentle sway ; — 
Come, soothe the winter's night, and charm the summers 
day. 

Come, dear companions of my youthful hour, 
Fill my fond breast with your majestic themes ; 
Meet me again on hill, by stream, or bower. 
And bathe my fancy in the bliss of dreams. 
Yain wish ! no more the star of Fancy gleams ; 
They with becoming scorn reject thy prayer : 
Nor will they haunt thy bower, or bless thy streams^ 
No more to thy deserted cell repair : — 
•' Go, court the world," they cry, " thou art not worth 6ur 
care." 
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Bustle and hurry, noise and thrall they hate, 
And plodding Method with her leaden rule ; 
And all that swells the' unwieldly pomp of state, 
And all that hinds to earth the golden fool ; 
And creeping labour with his patient tool : 
Free like the birds they Wander unconfined, 
Nor dip their wings in Lucre's muddy pool ; 
Business they hate, in crowded nook enshrined. 
That spins her dirty web, and clouds the' ethereal mind. 

Ah, why should man, in hard unsocial strife. 
And withering care whose vigils never cease, 
Fretting away this little thread of life. 
Of his sad birthright reap such large increase ! 
Why should he toil for aught but bread and peace ? 
Why rear to heaven his clay-built pyramids ? 
Nor from his tasks himself, poor slave ! release ; 
With anxious thought, which wholesome rest forbids, 
Drying the balm of sleep fropi sorrow's swollen lids. 

Despising cheap delights, he loves to scoop 
His marble palace from the rock's hard breast, 
And in close dungeon walls himself to coop. 
On golden couches wooing pale unrest ; 
With foreign looms his stately hi^ls are drest. 
And grim- wrought tapestry clothes the darkened rox)m ; 
While in the flowery vale Peace builds her nest. 
Amidst the purple heath or yellow broom, 
Or where midst rustling com the nodding poppies bloom. 



THE FIRST FIRE. 

. OCTOBKB l8t| 1815. 



Ha, old acquaintance ! many a month has past 

Since last I viewed thy ruddy face ; and I, 

Shame on me ! had mean time well nigh forgot 

That such a friend existed. Welcome now ! — 

When summer suns ride high, and tepid airs 

Dissolve in pleasing langour ; then indeed 

We think thee needless, and in wanton pride 

Mock at thy grim attire and sooty jaWs, 

And hreiath sulphureous, generating spleen, — 

As Frenchmen say ; Frenchmen, who never knew 

The sober comforts of a good coal fire. 

— Let me imbibe thy warmth, and spread myself 

Before thy shrine adoring : — ^magnet thou 

Of strong attraction, daily gathering in 

Friends, brethren, kinsmen, variously dispersed. 

All the dear chanties of social Ufe, 

To thy close circle. Here a man might stand. 

And say. This is my worid ! Who would not bleed 

Rather than see thy violated hearth 

Frest by a hostile foot I The winds sing shrill ; 

Heap on the fuel ! Not the costly board, 

Nor sparkling glass, nor wit, nor music, cheer 
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Without thy aid. If thnfly thou dispense 
Thy gladdening influence} in the chill saloon 
The silent shrug declares the' unpleased guest. 
— How grateful tp belated traveller 
Homeward returning, to behold the blaze 
From cottage window, rendering visible 
The cheerful scene within ! There sits the sire, 
Whose wicker chair, in sunniest nook enshrined. 
His age's privilege, — a privilege for which 
Age gladly yields up all precedence else 
In gay and bustling scenes, — suf^orts his lioodbs. 
Cherished by thee, he feels the grateful warath 
Creep through his feeble frame and thaw the ice 
Of fourscore years, and thoughts of youth arise. 
— Nor less the young ones press within, to see 
Thy face delighted, and with husk of nuts, 
Or crackling holly, or the gummy pine, 
Feed thy immortal hunger : cheaply pleased 
They gaze delighted^ while the leapuig flamea 
Dart like an adder's tongue upon Ihieir pfoy ; 
Or touch widi lighted reed thy wreatfis of SBdoke ; 
Or listen, while the loatron sage reiaorka 
Thy bright Uae scorching flame and aspect clear, 
Denoting frosty skies* Thus pms the ho«ffs,> 
While Winter a^mda withoutbis idle rage. 



rom gayer sce&ea withheld ! With thee he sits^ 
Converses, morahsMfi $ muoiiig asks 
How niiiny aaraa of uncomited timo 
Have rolled away sinee thy black unctuous food 
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Was green with vegetative life, and what 
This planet then : or marks, in sprightlier mood, 
Thy flickering smiles play round the' illumined room, 
And fancies gay discourse, life, motion, mirth. 
And half forgets he is a lonely creature. 

— Nor less the bashful poet loves to sit 
Snug, at the midnight hour, with only thee 
Of his lone musings conscious. Oft he writes, 
And blots, and writes again ; and oil, by fits, 
Gazes intent with eyes of vacancy 
On thy bright face ; and still at intervals. 
Dreading the critic's scorn, to thee commits, 
Sole confidant and safe, his fancies crude. 

-— O wretched he, with bolts and massy bars 

In narrow cell immured, whose green damp walls. 

That weep unwholesome dews, have never felt 

Thy purifying influence ! Sad he sits 

Day after day, till in his youthful Umbs 

Life stagnates, and the hue of hope is fled 

From his wan cheek. — And scarce less wretched he — 

When wintry winds blow loud and frosts bite keen, — 

The dweller of the clay-built tenement. 

Poverty-struck, who, heartless, strives to raise 

iv.. w—* ^„^ ^^ ^^^j^ plucked from the hedge, 
Theshort-hvedbiaas^T -i--- j x.- a 

The dreary fen, and Ague, sallow-faced. 
Stares through the broken pane ; — assist him, ye 
On- whose warm roofs the sun of plenty shines, 
And feel a glow beyond material fire ! 




THE CATERPILLAR, 



No, helpless thing, I cannot harm thee now ; 
Depart in peace, thy little life is safe. 
For I have scanned thy form with curious eye, 
Noted the silver line that streaks thy back, 
The azure and the orange that divide 
Thy velvet sides ; thee, houseless wanderer. 
My garment has enfolded, and my arm 
Felt the light pressure of thy hairy feet ; 
Thou hast curled round my finger ; from its tip, 
Precipitous descent ! with stretched out neck. 
Bending thy head in airy vacancy. 
This ^vay and that, inquiring, thou hast seemed 
To ask protection ; now, I cannot kill thee. 
Yet I have sworn perdition to thy race. 
And recent from the slaughter am I come 
Of tribes and embryo nations : I have sought 
With sharpened eye and persecuting zeal. 
Where, folded in their silken webs they lay 
Thriving and happy ; swept them from the tree 
And crushed whole families beneath my foot ; 
Or, sudden, poured on their devoted heads 
The vials of destruction. — This I 've done, 
Nor felt the touch of pity : but when thou, — 
A single wretch, escaped the general doom, 
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Making me feel and clearly recognise 

Thine individual existence, life, 

And fellowship of sense with all that breathes, — 

Present'st thyself before me, I relent, 

And cannot hurt thy weakness. — So the storm 

Of horrid war, o'erwhelming cities, fields. 

And peaceful villages, rolls dreadful on : 

The victor shouts triumphant ; he enjoys 

The roar of cannon and the clang of arms. 

And urges, by no soft relentings stopped^ 

The work of death and carnage. Tet should one, 

A single sufferer from the field escaped. 

Panting and pale, and bleeding at his feet, 

Lift his imploring eyes, — the hero weeps ; 

He is grown human, and capricious Pity, 

Which would not stir for thousands, melts for one 

With sympathy spontaneous : — 'T is not Virtue, 

Yet 't is the weakness of b virtuous mind. 



ON TKjE 

DEATH OF THE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 



Yes, Britain mourns, as with electric touch, 

For youth, for love, for happiness destroyed, 

Her universal population melts 

In ^ef spontaneous, and hard hearts are moved; 

And rough unpoUshed natures learn to feel 

For those they envied, leveled in the dust 

By Fate's impartial stroke ; and pulpits sound 

With vanity and woe to earthly goods. 

And urge and diy the tear. — ^Yet one there is 

Who midst this general hurst of grief remains 

In strange tranquillity ; whom not the stir 

And long-drawn mivmurs of the gathering crowd, 

That hy his very windows trail the pomp 

Of hearse, and blazoned arms, and long array 

Of sad funereal rites, nor the loud groans 

And deep-felt anguish of a husband's heart, 

Can move to mingle with this flood one tear : 

In careless apathy, perhaps in mirth. 

He wears the day. Yet is he near in blood, 

The very stem on which this blossom grew, 

And at his knees she fondled in the charm 

And grace spontaneous which alone beloi^s 
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To untaught infancy : — ^Tet forbear ! 

Nor deem him hard of heart ; for awful, struck 

By Heaven's severest visitation, sad, 

Like a scathed oak amidfft the forest trees, 

Lonely he stands ; — leaves bud, and shoot, and fall ; 

He holds no sympatiiy with living nature 

Or time's incessant change. Then in this hour, 

While pensive thought is busy with the woes 

And restless change of poor humanity, 

Think then, O think of him, and breathe one prayer, 

From tiie full tide of sorrow spare one tear. 

For him who docs not weep ! 



HE WAKE OF THE KING OF SPAIN* 



Arrayed in robes of regal state^ 
But stiff and cold, the monarch sate ; 
In gorgeous vests, his chair besidey 
Stood prince and peer, the nation's pride ; 
And paladin and high-born dame 
Their place amid the circle claim : 
And wands of office lifted high» 
And arms and blazoned heraldry,— 7 
All mute like marble statues stand. 
Nor raise the eye, nor move the hand : 
No voice, no sound to stir the air. 
The silence of the grave is there. 

The portal opens — ^hark, a voice ! 
" Come forth, O king ! O king, rejoice ! 
The bowl is filled, the feast is spread, 
Come forth, O king !" — The king is dead. 
The bowl, the feast, he tastes no more. 
The feast of life for him is o'er. 



The kings of Spain for nine days after death are placed sitting 
bes of state with their attendants around them, and solemnly 
loned by the proper officers to their meals and their amuse- 
s as if living. 
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Vgain t]:ie sounding portals shake. 
And speaks again the voice that spake : 
— '' The sun is high, the sun is warm, 
Forth to the field the gallants swarm, 
The foaming hit the courser champs, 
Ilis hoof the turf impatient stamps ; 
Light on their steeds the hunters spring : 
The sun is high — Come forth, O Idng!** 

Along these melancholy waUs 

In vain the voice of pleasure calls : 

The horse may neigh, and hay the hound,- 

He hears no more ; his sleep is sound. 

Retire ;— once more the portals close ; 

Leave, leave him to his dread repose. 



THE BABY. HOUSE. 



Pear Agatha, I give you joy, 
And much admire your pretty toy, 
A mansion in itself complete 
And fitted to give guests a treat ; 
With couch and table, chest and chair, 
The bed or supper to prepare ; 
We almost wish to change ourselves 
To fairy forms of tripping elves. 
To press the velvet couch and e^t 
From tiny cups the sugared meat* 
I much suspect that many a sprite 
Inhabits it at dead of night : 
That, as they dance, the listening ear 
The pat of fairy feet might hear ; 
That, just as you have said your prayers, 
They hurry-scurry down the stairs : 
And you '11 do well to try to find 
Tester or ring they 've left behind. 

< 

But think not, Agatha, you own 
That toy, a Baby-house, alone ; 
For many a sumptuous one is found 
To press and ampler space of ground. 
The broad-based Pyramid that stands 
Casting its shade in distant lands, 
L. I. 16* 
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Which asked some mighty nation^s toil 

With mountain-weight to press the soil, 

And there has raised its head suhlime 

Through seras of uncounted time, — 

Its use if asked, 't is only said, 

A Bahy-house to lodge the dead. 

Nor less heneath more genial skies 

The domes of pomp and folly rise, 

'Whose sun through diamond windows streams. 

While gems and gold reflect his beams ; 

Where tapestry clothes the storied wall. 

And fountains spout and waters fall ; 

The peasant faints beneath his load, 

Nor tastes the grain his hands have sowed, 

While scarce a nation's wealth avails 

To raise thy Baby-house, Versailles. 

And Baby-houses oft appear 

On British ground, of prince or peer ; 

Awhile their stately heads they raise. 

The' admiring traveller stops to gaze ; 

He looks again — where are they now ? 

Gone to the hammer or the plough : 

Then trees, the pride of ages, fall, 

And naked stands the pictured wall ; 

And treasured coins from distant laqds 

Must feel the touch of sordid hands ; 

And gems, of classic stores the boast, 

Fall to the cry of— Who bids most ? 

Then do not, Agatha, repine 

That cheaper Baby-house is thine. 



LINES 

WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY's ALBUM OP DIFFERENT- 

COLOURED PAPER, 



Lifers chequered scenes these varied leaves display, 
Pure white, and tenderest blush, and fading gray : — 
The rosy tints of morning will not last, 
And youth's gay flattering season soon is past. 
O may thy gentle breast no changes know. 
But such as from time's smo4»thest current flow ; 
No cares, but those whose mellowing influence steals 
Mild o'er the' expansive heart that thinks and feels ; 
And with aflection tried, experienced truth 
Tint the white page of innocence and youth ! 
May Love for thee exert his fullest power. 
And gild with sunniest gleams life's latest hour ! 
And friendship, health, and pleasure long be thine, 
When cold the heart that pens this feeble line ! 



TO A FRIEND. 



Mat never more of pensive melancholy 

Within thy heart, heneath thy roof appear. 

Than just to break the charm of idle foUy, 

And prompt for others' woes the melting tear ; 

No more than just that tender gloom to spread 

Where thy beloved Muses wont to stray, 

To lift the thought jfrom this low earthy bed. 

Or bid hope languish from a brighter day ; 

And deeper sink within thf feeling heart 

Lovers pleasing wounds, or friendship's polished dart ! 



DEJECTION. 



Whsn sickness ck>uds the languid eye. 
And seeds of sharp diseases fly 

Swifl through the vital frame ; 
Rich drugs are torn from earth and sea, 
And balsam drops from every tree. 

To quench the parching flame. 

But oh ! what opiate can assuage 

The throbbing breast's tumultuous rage, 

Which mingling passions tear ! 
What art the wounds of grief can bind, 
Or soothe the sick impatient mind 

Beneath corroding care ! 

Not all the potent herbs that grow 
On purple heath, or mountain's brow, 

Can banished peace restore ; 
In vain the spring of tears to dry, 
For purer air or sofler sky 

We quit our native shore. 

Friendshipi the richest balm that flows, 
Was meant to heal our sharpest woes^ i 

But runs not always pure ; 
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And Love — has sorrows of his own, 

Which not on herb beneath the moon 

Is found of power to cure. 

Sod Pity, mild dejected maid. 
With tenderest hand applies ker aid 

To dry the frequent tear ; 
But her own griefs, of finer kind. 
Too deeply wound the fbeling mind 

Widi anguish more severe 



TO MR. BOWRING, 

ox HIS POETICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM VARIOUS 

LANGUAGES* 



BowRiNG, the music of thy polished strains 
Through every tongue its equal power sustains. 
T6 the rude Russ it gives a softer touch, 
It melts to mellower sounds the homely Dutch, 
With bloodless conquest from each land it bears 
The precious spoil of long-recorded years ; 
And, pleased its holy ardour to diffuse, 
With thy own spirit sanctifies the Muse. 
Thus, in some window's deep recesses laid, 
The soft ^olian harp its power displayed. 
From the shrill east wind and the stormy north 
It drew soft airs and gentle breathings forth ; 
Subdued to harmony each passing sound, 
Waked with unusual notes the echoes round, 
With happy magic softened, as it past. 
The hollow whistling of the keenest blast ; 
And each rude gust diat swept the changing sky 
Dissolved to strains of liquid harmony. 



FRAGMENT. 



As the poor schoolboy, when the slow-paeed mpntlis 

Have brought vacatkm times, and one by one 

His playmates and companions all are fled 

Of ready ; and to him — to him alone 

No summons comes ; he left of all the train 

Paces with lingering step the vacant haUs, 

No longer murmuring with the Muse's song, 

And silent play-ground scattered wide around 

With implements of sports, resounding once 

With cheerful shouts ; and hears no sound of wheels 

To bear him to his father's bosom home ; 

For, conscious though he be of time misspent, 

And heedless faults and much amiss, yet hopes 

A father's pardon and a father's smile 

Blessing his glad return Thus I 

Look to the hour when I shall follow those 
'J'hat are at rest before me. 



OCTOGENARY REFLECTIONS. 



Say, ye who tlirough this round of eighty years 
Have proved its joys and sorrows, hopes and fears^— 
Say, what is life, ye veterans, who have trod. 
Step following step, its flowery, thorny, road ? 
Enough of good to kindle strong desire, 
Enough of ill to damp the rising fire. 
Enough of love and fancy, joy and hope. 
To fan desire and give the passions scope. 
Enough of disappointment, sorrow, pain. 
To seal the wise man's sentence. All is vain, — 
And quench the wish to live those years again. 
Science for man unlocks her various store. 
And gives enough to urge the wish for more ; 
Systems and suns lie open to his gaze. 
Nature invites his love, and God his praise ; 
Yet douht and ignorance with his feelings sport, 
And Jacob's ladder is some rounds too short. 
Yet still to humble hope enough is given 
Of light from reason's lamp, and light from heaven. 
To teach us what to follow, what to shun, ' 

To bow the head and say " Thy will be done !" 
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THE DEATH OF THE VIRTUOUS. 



Sweet is tlie scene when Virtue dies ! — 
When sinks a righteous soul to rest, 
How mildly beam the closing eyes^ 
How gently heaves the' expiring breast ! 

So fades a summer cloud away ; 

So sinks the gale when storms are o'er ; 

So gently shuts the eye of day ; 

So dies a wave along the shore. 

Triumphant smiles the victor brow, 
Fanned by some angel's purple whig ; — 
Where is, O Grave ! thy victory now ] 
And where, insidious Death ! thy sting 1 

Farewell, conflicting joys and iears, 
Where light and shade alternate dwell ; 
How bright the' unchanging mom appears ; 
Farewell, inconstant world, Farewell ! 

Its duty done, — as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies ; 
While heaven and earth c(jmbine to say, 
" Sweet is the scene when Virtue dies !" 



HYMNS. 



HYMN I. 

Jehovah reigns : let every nation hear, 
And at his footstool bow with holy fear ; 
Let heaven's high arches echo with *his name, 
And the wide peopled earth his praise proclaim ; 
Then send it down to hell's deep glooms resounding, 
Through all her caves in dreadful murmurs sounding. 

He rules with wide and absolute command 

O'er the broad ocean and the steadfast land : 
Jehovah reigns, unbounded, and alone, 
And all creation hangs beneath his throne : 
He reigns alone ; let no inferior nature 
Usurp, or share the throne of the Creator. 

He saw the struggling beams of infant light v 
Shoot through the massy gloom of ancient night ; 
His spirit hushed the' elemental strife, 
And brooded o'er the kindling seeds of life : 
Seasons and months began their long procession, 
And measured o'er the year in bright succession. 
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The joyful sun sprang up the' ethereal way^ 
Strong as a giant, as a bridegroom gay ; 
And the pale moon diffused her shadowy light 
Superior o'er the dusky brow oi night ; 
Ten thousand glittering lamps the skies adorning, 
Numerous as dew-drops from the womb of morning. 

£arth's blooming face with rising flowers he drest. 

And spread a verdant mantle o'er her breast ; 

Then from the hollow of his hand he pours 

The circling water round her winding shores, 
The new-bom world in their cool arms embracing. 
And with soft murmurs stiU her banks caressing. 

At length she rose complete in finished pride, 
All fair and spotless, like a virgin bride ; 
Fresh with untarnished lustre as she stood. 
Her Maker blessed his work, and called' it good ; 
The morning-stars with }oy£vl acclamation 
Exulting sang, and hailed the new creation. 

Yet this fair world, the creature of a day, 
Though buih by God's right hand, must pass away ; 
And long obUvion creep o'er mortal things. 
The fate of empires, and the pride of kings : 
Eternal night shall veil their proudest story. 
And drop the curtain o'er all human glory. 

The sun himself, with weary clouds opprest.. 
Shall in his silent dark pavilion rest ; 
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His golden urn shall broke and useless lie, 
Amidst the common ruins of the sky ; 
The stars rush headlong in the wild commotion, 
And bathe their glittering foreheads in the ocean. 

But fixed, f) Grod ! for ever stands thy throne ; 

Jehovah reigns, a universe alone ; 

The' eternal fire that feeds each vital flame, 

Collected, or difiused, is still the same. 
He dwells within his own unfathomed essence. 
And fills all space with his unbounded presence. 

But oh ! our highest notes the theme debase. 
And silence is our least injurious praise : 
Cease, cease your songs, the daring flight controul. 
Revere him in the stillness of the soul ; 
With silent duty meekly bend before him, 
And deep within your inmost hearts adore him. 
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HYMN II. 

Praise to God, immortal praise,* 
For the love that crowns our days ; 
Bounteous source of every joy, 
Let thy praise our tongues employ ; 

For the blessings of the field, 
For the stores the gardens yield. 
For the vine's exalted juice. 
For the generous olive's use ; 

Flocks that whiten all the plain. 
Yellow sheaves of ripened grain ; 
Clouds that drop their fattening dews, 
Suns that temperate warmth diffuse : 

All that Spring with bounteous hand 
Scatters o'er the smiling land : 
All that Uberal Autunm pours 
From her rich o'erflowing stores : 



* Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be iii 
the vines, the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield 
no meat, the flocks shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be 
no herd in the stalls : Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the 
God of my salvation. — Habakkuk iii. 17, 18. 
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These to thee, my God, we owe ; 
Source whence all our blessings flow ; 
And for these my soul shall raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise. 

Yet should rising whirlwinds tear 
From its stem the ripening ear ; 
Should the fig-tree's blasted shoot 
Drop her green untimely fruit ; 

Should the vine put forth no more, 
Nor the olive yield her store ; 
Though the sickening flocks should fall, 
And the herds desert the stall ; 

Should thine altered hand restrain 
The early and the latter rain ; 
Blast each opening bud of joy. 
And the rising year destroy : 

Yet to thee my soul should raise 
Grateful vows, and solemn praise ; 
And, when every blessing's flown, 
Love thee — ^for thyself alone. 
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HYMN III. 



FOR EASTER SUNDAY. 



Again the Lord of life and light 

Awakes the kindling ray ; 
Unseals the eyelids of the mom, 

And pours increasing day. 

what a night was that, which wrapt 
The heathen world in ^oom ! 

O what a sun which broke this day, 
Triumphant from the tomb ! 

This day be grateful homage paid, 

And loud hosannas sung ; 
Let gladness dwell in every heart. 

And praise on every tongue. 

Ten thousand differing lips shall join 
To hail this welcome mom, 

Which scatters blessings from its wings, 
To nations yet unborn. 

Jesus, the friend of human kind. 
With strong compassion moved, 

Descended Uke a pitying God, 
To save the souls he loved. 
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The powers of darkness leagued in vain 

To bind his soul in death ; 
He shook their kingdom when he fell, 

With his expiring breath. 

Not long the toils of hell could keep 

The hope of Judah's line ; 
Corruption never could take hold 

On aught so much divine. 

And now his conquering chahot-wheels 

Ascend the lofly skies ; 
While broke beneath his powerful cross, 

Death's iron sceptre Ues. 

Exalted high at God's right hand, 

The Lord of all below, 
Through him is pardoning love dispensed. 

And boundless blessings flow. 

And still for erring, guilty man, 

A brother's pity flows ; 
And still his bleeding heart is touched 

With memory of our woes. 

To thee, my Saviour and my King, 

Glad homage let me give ; 
And stand prepared like thee to die, 

With thee that I may live. 
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HYMN IT. 

Hkiiold, where breathing love divine, 

Our dying Master stands ! 
His weeping followers gathering round 

Receive his last commands. 

From that mild teacher's parting lips 

"What tender accents fell ! 
The gentle precept which he gave 

Became its author well. 

'* Blest is the man whose softening heart 
Feels all another's pain ; 
To whom the supplicating eye 
Was never raised in vain. 

«> 
'• Whose breast expands with generous warmth 
A stranger's woes to feel ; 
And bleeds in pity o'er the woimd 
He wants the power to heal. 

'^ He spreads his kind supporting arms 
To every child of grief; 
His secret bounty largely flows, 
And brings unasked relief. 
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" To gentle offices of love 
His feet are never slow ; 
He views through mercy's melting eye 
A brother in a foe. 

^' Peace from the bosom of his God, 
My peace to him I give ; 
And when he kneels before the throne, 
His trembhng soul shall live. 

** To him protection shall be shown, 

And mercy from above 
Descend on those who thus fulfill 

The perfect law of love." 



« 
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HYMN V. 

Awake, my soul ! lift up thine eyes, 
See where thy foes against thee rise. 
In long array, a numerous host ; 
Awake, my soul ! or thou art lost. 

Here giant Danger threatening stands 
Mustering his pale terrific bands ; 
There Pleasure's silken banners spread, 
And willing souls are captive led. 

See where rebellious passions rage, 
And fierce desires and lusts engage ; 
The meanest foe of all the train 
Has thousands and ten thousands slain. 

Thou tread'st upon enchanted ground, 
Perils and snares beset thee round ; 
Beware of all, guard every part, 
But most the traitor in thy heart. 

" Come then, my soul, now learn to wield 
The weight of thine immortal shield ;" 
Put on the armour fi'om above 
Of heavenly truth and heavenly love. 
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The terror and the charm repel, 
And powers of earth, and powers of hell ; 
The man of Calvary triumphed here ; 
Why should his faithful followers fear ? 
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HYMN YL 



nous FRIENDSHIP. 



How blest the sacred tie that binds 
In union sweet according minds ! 
How swift the heavenly couri^e they run, 
Whose hearts, whose faith, whose hopes are one I 

To each, the soul of each how dear. 
What jealous love, what holy fear ! 
How doth the generous flame within 
Refine firom earth and cleanse from sin ! 

Their streaming tears together flow 
For human guilt and mortal woe ; 
Their ardent prayers together rise. 
Like mingling flames in sacrifice. 

m 

Together both they seek the place 
Where God reveals his awful face ; 
How high, how strong their raptures swell, 
There's none but kindred souls can tell. 

Nor shall the glowing flame expire 
When nature droops her sickening fire ; 
Then shall they meet in realms above, 
A heaven of joy — ^because of love. 
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HYMN TIL 



e unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and I will 

give you i^t. 



Come, said Jesus' sacred voice, 
Come and make my paths your choice : 
I will guide you to your home ; 
Weary pilgrim, hither come ! 

Thou, who houseless, sole, foriom, 
Long hast borne the proud world's scorn, 
Long hast roamed the barren wasted- 
Weary pilgrim, hither haste ! 

Ye who tossed on beds of pain, 
Seek for ease, but seek in Tain, 
Ye whose swoUen and sleepless eyes 
Watch to see the morning rise ; 

Ye, by fiercer anguish torn. 

In strong remorse for guilt who mourn; 

Here repose your heavy <care, 

A wounded spirit who can bear ! 

Sinner, come ! for here is found 
Balm that flows for every wound ; 
Peace, that ever shall endure, 
Rest eternal, sacred, sure. 
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HYMN VIII. 



The world is not their friend, nor the world^s law. 



Lo where a crowd of pilgrims toil 

Yon craggy steeps among I 
Strange their attire, and strange their mien, 

As wild they press along. 

Their eyes with hitter streaming tears 
Now hend towards the ground, 

Now rapt, to heaven their looks th^ raise, 
And hursts of song resound. 

And hark ! a voice from 'midst the throi^ 
Cries, ** Stranger, wouldst thou know 

Our name, our race, our destined home, 
Our cause of joy or woe, — 

'< Our country is £manuePs land. 
We seek that promised soil ; 
The songs of Zion cheer our hearts, 
While strangers here we tofl. 

" Oft do our eyes with joy overflow, 
And oft are bathed in tears ; 
Yet nought but heaven our hopes can raise, 
And nought but sin our fears. 
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'^ The flowers that spring along the road 
We scarcely stoop to pluck ; 
We walk o'er beds of shining ore, 
Nor waste one wishful look : 

'< We tread the path our Master trod, 
We bear the cross he bore ; 
And every thorn that rounds our feet- 
His temples pierced before : 

^< Our powers are oft dissolved away ; 
In ecstasies of love ; 
And while our bodies wander here, 
Our souls are fixed above : 

'< We purge our mortal dross away, 
Refining as we run : 
But while we die to earth and sense, 
Our heaven is begun." 
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HYMN IX. 

v.. 

Jot to the followers of the Lord ! 
Thus saith the sure the eternal word. 
Not of earth the joy it hrings, 
Tempered in celestial springs : 

'T is the joy of pardoned sin, 
When conscience cries, 'T is well within ^ 
'T is the joy that fills the hreast 
When the passions sink to rest : 

'T is a joy that, seated deep, 
Leaves not when we sigh and weep : 
It spreads itself in virtuous deeds, 
With sorrow sighs, in pity hleeds. 

Stem and awful are its tones 
When the patriot martyr groans. 
And the throbbing pulse beats high 
To rapture, mixt with agony. 

A tenderer, softer form it wears, 
Dissolved in love, dissolved in tearS; 
When humble souls a Saviour greet, 
And sinners clasp the mercy-seat. 

'T is joy e'en here ! a budding flower. 
Struggling with snows and storm and showe 
And waits the moment to expand, 
Transplanted to its native land.^ 
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HYMN X. 

▲ PASTORAL HTM27. 

*' Gentle pilgrim, tell me whj 

Dost thou fold thine arms and sigh^ 

And wistful cast thine eyes around ?— 

Whither, pilgrim, art thou bound ?" 
'^ The road to Zion's gates I seek ; 

If thou canst inform me, speak." 
^^ Keep yon right-hand path with care, 

Though crags obstruct, and brambles tear ; 

You just discern a narrow track,- 

Enter there, and turn not back." 
^^ Say where that pleasant path- way lead^, 

Winding down yon flowery mead3 ? 

Song and dance the way beguiles. 

Every face is drest in smiles." 
'^^ Shun with care that flowery way ; 

'T will lead thee, pilgrim, far astray.*' 
*^ Guide or counsel do I need ?" 
'* Pilgrim, he who runs may read." 
^' Is the way that I must keep 

Crossed by waters wide and deep ?" 
^< Did it lead through flood and fire 

Thou must not stop— -thou must not tire." 
'^ Till I have my journey past 

Tell me will the daylight last ? 
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Will the Bky be bright and clear 
Till the evening shades appear ?" 
"^ Though the sun now rides so high, 
Clouds may veil the evening sky ; 
Fast sinks the sun, fast wears the day, 
Thou must not stop— -thou must not stay 
God speed thee, pilgrim, on thy way !'' 



SABBATH HYMNS. 



HYMN XL 

Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares 

Of earth and folly bom ! 
Ye shall not dim the light that streams 

From this celestial mom. 

Tomorrow will be time enough 
To feel your harsh controid ; 

Ye shall not violate this day, 
The sabbath of my soul. 

Sleep, sleep for ever, guilty thoughts ! 

Let fires of vengeance die ; 
And, purged from sin, may I behold 

A God of purity ! 
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HYMN XII. 

Wu£N, OS returns this solemn day, 
Man comes to meet his maker God, 
What rites, what honours shall he pay 1 
How spread his sovereign's praise abroad ? 

From marble domes and gilded spires 
Shall curling clouds of incense rise 1 
And gems, and gold, and garlands deck 
The cosUy pomp of sacrifice ? 

Yain sinful man ! Creation's lord 
Thy golden offerings well may spare ; 
But give thy heart, and thou shalt find, 
Here dwells a God who heareth prayer. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



LETTERS TO DR. AIKIN. 



t 

I Patgrave, 1774. 

I^UANKS to my dear brother for his letter, and the copy 
of verses, which Mr. B. and I admire much. As to yoDr 
system, I do not know what to say ; I think I could make 
out just the contrary with as plausible arguments : as 
thus, Women are naturally inclined not only to love, but 
to all the soil and gentle affections ; all the tender atten- 
tions and kind sympathies of nature. When, therefore, 
one of our sex shows any particular complacency towards 
I one of yours, it may be resolved into friendship ; into a 

temper naturally caressing, and those endearing inter- 
courses of life which to a woman are become habitual. 
But when man, haughty, independent man, becomes sen- 
sible to all the delicacies of sentiment, and softens his 
voice and. address to the tone of les manihrea douces^ it is 
much to be suspected a stronger power than friendship 
has worked the change. You are hardly social creatures 
till your minds are humanized and subdued by that pas^ 
sioD which alone can tame you to <' all the soft civilities 
of life." Tour heart requires a stronger fire to melt it 
VOL. I. 19 
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than ours does : the chaste and gentle rays of friendship, 
like star-beams may play upon it without effect ; — ^it will 
only yield to gross material fire. There is a pretty flight 
for you ! In short, women I think may be led on by senti- 
ment to passion ; but men must be subdued by passion be- 
fore they can taste sentiment. Well ! I protest I think 
I have the best of the argument all to nothing. I'll go 
ask Mr. Barbauld. Yes ; he says my system will do. 
I beg I may have Dr. E.'s opinion upon it, as I take him 
to be a pretty casuist in these affairs. I hope I am by 
this time richer by a nephew or niece : if it is a boy, I 
claim it ; if a girl, I will be content to stay for the next 
I am afraid my poor child* is tossing upon the waves, for 
I have not heard yet of its arriv^ in London ; and I can- 
not help feeling all a parent's anxiety for its fate and esta- 
blishment in the world : several people here are so kind as 
to inquire afler it, but I can give them no satisfaction. 



Palgrave^ Sept, 9, 1775. 
I GIVE you joy with all my heart, my dear brother, on 
the little hero's appearance in the world, and hope he will 
live to be as famous a man as any of his namesakes. I 
shall look upon you now as a very respectable man, as 
being entitled to all the honours and privileges of a father 
of three children. I would advise you to make one a hero, 
as you have determined : another a scholar ; and for the 
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* Her Deyotional Pieces, sent from Norfolk by sea to be printed 
at Warring;toD. — ^Editor. 
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third, — send him to uS) and we will bring him up for a 
Norfolk farmer, which I suspect to be the best business of 
the three. I have not forgot Arthur, and send you here- 
with a story for his edification ; but I must desire you to 
go on with it. When you have brought the shepherd 
Hidallan a sheet further in his adventures, send him back 
to me, and I will take up the pen : it will be a very socia- 
ble way of writing, and I doubt not but it will produce 
something new and clever. The great thing to be avoid- 
ed in these things is, the having any plan in your head : 
nothing cramps your fancy so much ; and I protest to you 
I am entirely clear from that inconvenience. 

Pray can you tell me any thing about Crashaw 1 I have 
read some verses of his, prefixed to Comaro's treatise, so 
exceedingly pretty, that I. am persuaded he must have 
written more, and should be glad to see them : I would 
transcribe the verses, but I think you have Comaro in your 
library. 

Be it known to you, that Palgrave seminary will soon 
abound with poets, even as the green fields abound with 
grasshoppers. Our usher is a poet profest ; and two of 
the lads have lately exercised their pens the same way, 
and not amiss. One especially has written two or three 
pieces, which, if I am not deceived by the partiality I can- 
not help feeling for the little urchins, I may say are really 
clever for a boy of twelve years old. Now I am upon 
poetical siibjects, I must tell you that a young clerg3rman 
in this neighbourhood is writing a play, which he did us 
the honour to submit to our criticism. The subject is, 
the resistance of the Chilese to the Spaniards, by which 
they recovered their independence. I am afraid I gave 
him very wicked advice ; for I recommended it to him to 
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re-convert his Indian from Christianity to Heathenism, and 
to make his chiefs a little more quarrelsome. 

I believe the Devotional Pieces have met with the fate 
of poor Jonah, and been swallowed up by some whale, — 
perhaps out of pity and compassion, to save them in his 
jaws from the more terrible teeth of the critics. St An- 
thony, I think, preached to the fishes ; perhaps I may 
have the same honour. I should as soon hope to inspire 
a porpoise with devotion, as a turtle-eater. 

You must know I find one inconvenience in franks ; 
one never knows when to have done. In a conunon let- 
ter you will fill your sheet, and there's an end ; bat with 
a frank you may write on and on for ever : I have tired 
two pens already. But I will write no more to you : I 
will write to poor Patty, who wants amusement, — so fare- 
well ! Go and study your Greek, and do not interrupt us. 

And how do you do, my dear Patty ? let noe take a peep 
at this boy. Asleep, is he ? Never mind ; draw the cra- 
dle-curtains softly, and let me have a look. Upon my 
word, a noble lad ! dark eyes, like his mother, and a pair 
of cheeks ! You may keep him a few months yet before 
you pack him up in the hamper ; and then I desire you 
will send him with all speed ; for you know he is to be 
mine 

May every blessing attend you and yours, and all the 
dear society at Warrington. ' 



Dear Brother, 

• 

To my sister and yourself Mr. Barbauld and I have a 
request to make, in which, though perhaps it may be rather 
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singular, we are very seriously in earnest ; and therefore, 
whether you grant or deny, we hope you will neither laugh 
at us nor take it amiss. Without further preface, it is this. 
You enjoy a blessing Providence has hitherto denied to 
us, — ^that of children : you have already several, and seem 
very likely to have a numerous family. As to ourselves, 
having been thus long without prospect of any, it is, to say 
the least, very uncertain whether that hope, which most 
I believe form when they marry, will ever be fulfilled. 
Some, indeed, say to us, that considering how large a 
family we have of others' children, 'tis rather fortunate 
we have none of our own. And true it is, that employed as 
we are in the business of education, we have many of the 
cares and some of the pleasures of a parent ; but the latter 
very imperfectly. We have them not early enough to con- 
tract the fondness of affection which early care alone can 
give ; we have them not long enough to see the fruit of 
our culture ; and we have not enough the disposal of them 
to follow our own plans and schemes in their education. 
We wish for one who might be wholly ours : and we think 
that if a child was made ours by being given young into our 
hands, we could love it, and make it love us so well, as to 
supply in a great measure the want of the real relationship. 
We know there are many instances of people who have 
taken the greatest satisfaction in, and felt the highest 
fondness for, children who by some accident have been 
thrown upon their arms. Why then should not we seek 
out and choose some object of such an affection ? and 
where can we better seek it than in a brother^ family ? 

Our request then, in short, is this : that you will permit 
us to adopt one of your children ; which of them we leave 
to you ; — that you will make it ours in every sense in 

VOL. I. 19* 
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which it is possible to make it, — that you will transfer to 
us all the care and all the authority of a parent; that we 
should provide for it, educate it, and have the entire direc- 
tion of it as far into life as the parental power itself ex- 
tends. Now I know not what to say to induce you to 
make us such a gift. Perhaps you will entirely deny it ; 
and then we must acquiesce : for I am sensible it is not a 
sm^ thing we ask ; nor can it be easy for a parent to part 
with a child. This I would say, from a number, one may 
more easily be spared. Though it makes a very material 
difference in happiness whether a person has children or 
no children, it makes, I apprehend, little or none whether 
he has three or four; five or six ; because four or five are 
enow to exercise all his whole stock of care and afiection. 
We should gain, but you would not lose. I would like- 
wise put you in mind that you would not part with it to 
strangers ; the connexion between you and it would not 
be broken off: you would see it (I hope,) hear of it often ; 
and it should be taught to love you, if it had not learnt 
that lesson before. Our child must love our brotKer and 
sister. Its relation to you is likewise a presumption that 
we shall not be wanting in that love for it which will be 
necessary to make it happy. I believe both Mr. Bar- 
bauld and myself are much disposed to love children, and 
that we could soon grow fond of any one who was amiable 
and entirely under our care. How then can we fail to 
love a child for whom at setting out we shall have such a 
stock of afiection as we must have for yours? I hope, too, 
we should have too right a sense of things to spoil it ; and 
we see too much of children to indulge an over-anxious 
care» But you know us well enough to be able to judge 
in general bow we should educate it, and whetiier to your 



-satisfaction. Conscience and affection, I hope, would" 
unite in inciting us to fulfill an engagement we should thus 
voluntarily take upon ourselves, to the best of our abilities. 

Our situation is not a certain one, nor have we long 
tried it ; but we have all the reason in the world to hope 
that if things go on as they have hitherto done, we should 
be a^le to provide for a child in a decent and comfortable 
manner. 

Now, my dear brother and sister, if you consent, give 
U3 which of your boys you please: if you had girls, per- 
haps we should ask a girl rather ; and if we might choose 
amongst your boys, we could make perhaps a choice ; — 
but that we do not expect you will let us. Give us, then, 
which you will ; only let him be healthy, inoculated, and 
as young as you can possibly venture him to undertake 
the journey. This last circumstance is indispensable : 
for if he were not quite young, we should not gain over 
him the influence, we could not feel for him the affection, 
which would be necessary : besides, if at all able to play 
witht>ur pupils, he would immediately mix with them, and 
would be little more to us than one of the school-boys. 
Do not, therefore, put us off by saying that one of yours 
when he is old enough shall pay us a visit. To see any 
of yours at any time would no doubt give us the highest 
pleasure ; but that does not by any means come up to 
what we now ask. We now leave the matter before you ; 
— consider maturely, and give us your answer. 

O no ! I never promised to fill this second sheet. Good 
bye to you. 
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1776. 
Your kind and acceptable letter would have met with 
an earlier answer, if wc could either of ua have command- 
ed time to write. The manner in which you receive our 
proposal gives us great pleasure. My dear tender P^tty! 
I wonder not that your softness takes alarm at the idea of 
parting with any of your sweet blossoms. All I can say 
is, that the greater the sacrifice, the more we shall think 
ourselves obliged to you, and the stronger ties we shall 
think ourselves under to supply, as far as possible, to the 
child of our adoption the tenderness and care of the pa- 
rents we take it from. Though we should be content 
with either, yet of the two we shall Uke better Charles, if 
you determine to give him us, than the unborn ; — perhaps, 
however, by this time I am wrong in calling him so : but 
if he was fixed upon, it would be longer before the scheme 
could take effect, and more uncertain whether he would 
live and thrive. This, however, is a point you must de- 
termine for us : we shall acquiesce in either. 

You are very favourable to my fragments ; — fragments, 
however, they are like to continue unless I had a little 
more time. I want much to see your Essays, — ^how do 
you proceed with them 1 To attack Shakespear ! heresy 
indeed ! I will desire Mr. Montague to chastise you, ex- 
cept by way of penance you finish the ode you once began 
m his praise. I am of your opinion, however, that we 
idolize Shakespear rather too much for a Christian coun- 
try. That inconsistencies may be found in his characters 
is certain : yet, notwithstanding that, character is his dis- 
tinguishing excellence ; and though he had not the learn- 
ing of the schools in his head, he had the theatre of the 
world before him, and could make reflections on what he 
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saw. An equal vein of poetry runs through the works of 
some of his cotemporaries : but his writings are most pe- 
culiarly marked by good sense and striking characters ; so 
that I think you do him not justice if you call him only a 
poet. 



Palgravej 1777, 
You have given us too much pleasure lately not to de- 
serve an earlier acknowledgement. I hope you will be- 
lieve we were not so dilatory in reading your book* as we 
have been in thanking you for it. It is indeed a most ele- 
gant performance; your thought is very just, and has 
never, I believe, been pursued before. Both the defects 
and beauties which you have noticed are very striking, and 
the result of the whole work, besides the truths it con- 
veys, is a most pleasing impression lefl upon the mind 
from the various and picturesque images brought into view. 
I hope your £ssay will bring down our poets from their 
garrets to wander about the fields and hunt squirrels. I 
am clearly of your opinion, that the only chance we have 
for novelty is by a more accurate observation of the works 
of Nature, though I think I should not have confined the 
track quite so much as you have done to the animal crea- 
tion, because sooner exhausted than the vegetable ; and 
some of the lines you have quoted from Thompson show 
with how much advantage the latter may be made the 
subject of rich description. I think too, since you put 

* An Essay on the Application of Natural History to Poetry.-— 
Editor. 
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me on criticizing, it would not have been amiss if you 
had drawn the line between the poet and natural historian ; 
and shown how far, and in what cases, the one may avail 
himself of the knowledge of the other, — at what nice pe- 
riod that knowledge becomes so generally spread as to 
authorise the poetical describer to use it without shocking 
the ear by the introduction of names and properties not 
sufficiently familiar, and when at the same time it retains 
novelty enough to strike. I have seen some rich de- 
scriptions of West Indian flowers and plants, — just, I dare 
say, but unpleasing merely because their names were un- 
couth, and forms not known generally enough to be put 
into verse. It is not, I own, much to the credit of poets, 
-—but it is true, — ^that we do not seem disposed to take 
their word for any thing, and never willingly receive tn- 
formation from them. 

We are wondrous busy in preparing our play. The 
Tempest; and four or five of our Uttle ones are to come 
in as fairies ; and I Lm piecing scraps fi-om the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, &c., to make a little scene instead of the 
mask of Ceres and Juno. We have read Gibbon lately, 
who is certainly a very elegant and learned writer, and a 
very artful one. No other new books have we yet seen, 
—they come slow to Norfolk, — ^but the Diaboliad, the 
author of which has a pretty sharp pen-knife, and cuts up 
very handsomely. Many are the literary matters I want 
to talk over with you when we meet, which I now look 
forward to as not a far-distant pleasure. 

We will come and endeavour to steal away Charles' 
heart before we run away with his person. Adieu ! Hea- 
ven bless you and yours. 
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Palgrave, 1777. 

I AM happy that I can now tell you we are all safe at 
Palgrave where we arrived last night about ten o'clock. 
Charles has indeed been an excellent traveller, and though 
like his great ancestor '^ some natural tears he shed," — 
like him too ^< he wiped them soon." He had a long 
sound sleep last night, and has been very busy to-day 
hunting the puss and the chickens. And now, my dear 
brother and sister, let me again thank you for this precious 
gift, the value of which we are both more and more sensi- 
ble of, as we become better acquainted with his sweet 
disposition and winning manners. As well as a gifl it is 
a solemn trust, and it shall be our study to fulfill that 
trust The thought of what parents we have taken him 
from will be a constant motive for our care, tenderness 
and affection. 

Remember us most affectionately to Dr. and Mrs. £., 

and Betsy , and give a kiss for me to Arthur and 

Greorge ; and so you may to Betsy, now I think of it. 

Every body here asks, " Pray is Dr. Dodd really to be 
executed 1" — as if we knew the more for having been at 
Warrington. 



Palgrave J Jan, 19, 1778. 
It is a real concern to me that I could not write to you 
from London. . . .Let me now then begin with telling you, 
that we two^ Miss B— , and one of our boys, got safe 
to Palgrave this afternoon. Alidknow for the first time 
Mr. Barbauld and I experienced the pleasure of having 
something to come home for, and of finding our dear 
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Charles in perfect health and glad to see us again ; though 
wondering a little, and rather grave the first half-hoor. 
Well, and what have you seen, you will say, in London? 
Why, in the first place, Miss More's new play, which 
fills the house very well, and is pretty generally liked* 
Miss More is, I assure you, now very much the ton, and 
moreover has got six or seven hundred pounds by her 
play : I wish I could produce one every two winters ; we 
would not keep schooL I cannot say, however, that I 
cried altogether so much at Percy as I laughed at the 
School for Scandal, which is one of the wittiest plays I 
remember to have seen ; and I am sorry to add, one of 
the most immoral and licentious ; — in principle I mean, 
for in language it is very decent. Mrs. Montague, not 
content with being the queen of literature and elegant 
society, sets up for the queen of fashion and splendour. 
She is building a very fine house, has a very fine service 
of plate, dresses and visits more than ever ; and I am 
afraid will be full as much the woman of the wcM-ld as the 
philosopher. Pray, have you read a book to prpve Fal- 
stafiT no coward ? I want to know what you think of it : 
the present age deals in paradoxies. A new play of Cum- 
berland's, and another of Home's are soon to come out. 
Charles' little book is very well, but my idea is not exe- 
cuted in it : I must therefore beg you will print one as 
soon as you can, on fine paper, on one side only, and 
more space and a clearer line for the chapters. Prefix if 
you please, to that you are going to print, the following 

Advertisement. 
<< This little publication was made for a particular child, 
but the public is welcome to the use of it. It was found 
that amidst the multitude of books professedly written for 
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children, there is not one adapted to the comprehension 
of a child from two to three years old. A grave remark, . 
or a connected story, however simple, is above his ca- 
paci^, and nonsense is always below it ; for folly is worse 
than ignorance. Another great defect is, the want of 
good papevj a clear and large type^ and large spaces. 
Those only who have actually taught young children can 
be sensible how necessary these assistances are. The 
eye of a child and of a learner cannot catch, as ours can, 
a small obscure ill-formed word, amidst a number of others 
all equally unknown to him. To supply these deficien- 
cies is the object of this book. The task is humble, but 
not mean ; for to lay the first stone of a noble building, 
and to plant the first idea in a human mind, can be no dis- 
honour to any baud." 



London, Jan. 2d, 1784. 

Well, my dear brother, here we are in this busy town, 
nothing in which (the sight of friends excepted) has given 
us so much pleasure as the balloon which is now exhibit- 
ing in the Pantheon. It is sixteen feet one way, and 
seventeen another ; and when full (which it is not at pre- 
sent) will carry eighty-six pounds. When set loose from 
the weight which keeps it to the ground, it mounts to the 
top of that magnificent dome with such an easy motion 
as put me in mind of Milton's line, '^ rose like an exhala- 
tion*" We hope to see it rise in the open air before we 
leave town. Next to the balloon. Miss B. is the object 
of public curiosity : I had the pleasure of meeting her 
yesterday. She is a very unaffected, modest, sweet and 
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pleasing young lady : — ^but you, now I think of it, are a 
(lOth, and have not read Cecilia. Read, read it, for 
nhame I I begin to be giddy with the whirl of LondoDf 
and to feel my spirits flag. There are so many draw- 
backs, from hair-dressers, bad weather and fatigue, that 
it requires strong health greatly to enjoy being abroad. 
The enthusiasm for Mrs. Siddons seems something aba- 
ted this winter. As the last sesison was spent in un- 
bounded admiration, this, I suppose, will be employed in 
canvaHsing her faults, and the third settle her in her pro- 
per degree of reputation. 



PaJgrav^ Jan. 21, 1784. 
My dear Brother, 
^Ve arrived at Palgrave yesterday. I much wished to 
have written again from London ; but I could not get 
further than half a letter, which was therefore committed 
to the flames. Bating the circumstance of being greatly 
hurried, we spent our time very pleasantly in London, and 
had a great deal of most agreeable society. Our eve- 
nings, particularly at Johnson's, were so truly social and 
lively, that we protracted them sometimes till ... . But I 

am not telling tales. Ask at what time we used to 

separate. Our time, indeed, in London was chiefly spent 
in seeing people : for as to seeing sights, constant visiting 
and the very bad weather left us little opportunity for any 
thing of that kind. There is a curious automaton which 
plays at chess. His countenance, they say, is very 
grave and full of thought, and you can hardly help ima- 
gining he meditates upon every move. He is wound up, 
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however, at every two or three moves. The same man 
has made another figure, which speaks : hut as his native 
tongue is French, he stays at home at present to learn 
EngUsh. The voice is Uke that of a young child. 

We spent two very agreeable days at Mr. 's. We 

saw there many Americans, members of the congress, 
and plenipos. We were often amused with the different 
sentiments of the several parties in which we passed the 
day. At Mr. Brand Hollis' the nation was ruined ; not- 
ivithstanding which we ate our turkey and drank our wine 
as if nothing had happened. In the evening party there 
vras nobody to be pitied but the poor king : and we criti- 
cised none but Mrs. Siddons. It is impossible, however, 
not to be kept awake by curiosity at learning the extraor- 
dinary mancBuvres and rapid changes that have happened 
lately. Do you know that at two o'clock on the day the 
Parliament met, Mr. Pitt had not received his return ; so 
that Mr. Fox had almost begun the debates before Pitt 
knew he was even a member ! 



Dovevy Sept. 17, 1785, 8 o'clock. 

Fair stood the wind for France — 
When we our sails advance ; 
Nor now to trust our chance 
Long^er would tarry 

It is not very fan: neither, for there is scarcely wini 
enough; but what there is, is in our favour. We are 
just got here, and a packet sails to-night, so I suppose we 
shall go in a few hours ; for the night is the most beauti- 
ful, the most brilliant, that ever rivaled day. The moon,/ 
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which is nearly full, illuminates the majestic chalky clifis^ 
the stately Castle, and the element we are going to trust 
ourselves to. The views about Dover are very bold and 
very beautiful.-^But let me give a regular account of our- 
selves. From London we had the good fortune to take 
part of a chaise to Dover with Dr. Osbom. He is a 
most entertaining, agreeable companion ; and we never 
had a more agreeable journey, especially to-day, for yes- 
terday it was rainy, and we did not get into Rochester till 
nine at night ; consequently lost in a great measure the 
windings of the silver Medway. But to-day' was uni- 
formly fine ; and greatly delighted we were witib the view 
of Chatham, Stroud, and Rochester, from a hill just 
above the town, which we walked up. The Medway 
makes a fine bend here* The hop-pickers were at work 
as we went along, but not with their usual alacrity; for 
the late storm has blasted them to such a degree, that 
twenty thousand pounds worth of damage, they say, is 
done. The country is beautifully variegated aU the way, 
and has many fine seats ; among which Sir Horace Man's 
was pointed out. From this rich inclosed country you 
come to the open downs, more grand and striking. The 
first view of Dover castle b noble ; and still more finish- 
ed that of the town, which we saw from Dr. O.'s house 
where we dined. It has the castle on one side, hills on 
the other, a valley between (in which is the town,) and 
the sea beyond. I think we shall hardly see more beauti- 
ful scenes in France. We here took leave of our last 
£nglish friends. — 1 forgot to say we took a hasty peep at 
the venerable cathedral of Canterbury, to which I would 
at any time willingly go a pilgrimage — though not bare- 
foot. 
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Besan^on, Oct. Mi, lt85. 
Dear Brother, 

I WROTE letters from Calais and from Troyes, the coo- 
tents of which have, I hope, been communicated to you. 
From Troyes we proceeded to Dijon by a road so delight- 
ful that I strongly wished my sister and you could have 
been with me, — a wish which I cannot help formings 
though a vain one, whenever any object particularly plea- 
sant presents itself. During the greatest part of this 
road we had the full view of the Seine, which we traced 
upwards to within half a league of its source, and saw it 
grow less and less, untwisting, as it were, to a single 
thread. The valley in which it ran was narrow, of a 
beautiful verdure, and bounded by hills of the most gentle 
ascent covered with trees or herbage : cattle of all sorts, 
among which were several flocks of goats, were feeding 
in sight. The road often ran upon the ascent ; and we 
saw the river, sometimes bordered with trees and some- 
times fringed with grass or rushes, winding beneath in the 
most sportive meanders, — for we saw and lost it nine 
times from one spot. The scene was in general solitaiy ; 
but if we came to a spot particularly pleasant, it was sure 
to be marked by a convent, the neatness of which, (gene- 
rally white,) added to the beauty of the scene. After we 
had lost the Seine, we came to the Val de Suson, a still 
more romantic place, and very Uke Middleton Dale, only 
that the rocks were richly covered with trees. Through 
the first part of this valley runs the river Suson ; the rest 
. is still narrower, and between high rocks. 

At Dijon we delivered our first letter of recommendation, 
which introduced us to M. de Morveau, a man of great 
merit, who was avocaUgenh'alf but has quitted his pro- 
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feAion for tlie sake of appljing himself to philosophiciil 
studies, and chiefly chemicaL He writes all the chemical 
articles in the New Encjclopedie. He esteems Dr. 
Priestly, Dr. Black, and Mr« Kirwan, to be the chief men 
in England in the philosophical way. M. de Morreau 
was one of the first who ascended in a balloon. He 
showed us their Academy, which is one of the first pro- 
vincial ones. * The Palait des EtaU in Dijon is the finest 
building in it ; the firont of it forms one side of a very 
handsome square, and the wings extend much beyond it. 
It is adorned with statues and paintings by the pupils of 
the drawing-school. From the tower, on which is an ob- 
servatory belonging to this building, is a charming view 
of the country : the hills of Burgundy covered with vines; 
the rivers of Ouche and Suson, which encircle the town ; 
and the town itself, which is large though not very popu- 
lous. In our way from Dijon to Dole we saw more of the 
vintage than we had hitherto done, — and a gay scene it is ; 
though I must confess my disappointment at the first sight 
of the vines, — which are very low, and nothing like so 
beautifiil as our apple-trees. They say they have more 
wine this year than they can possibly find vessels to put it 
in ; and yet the road was covered with teams <^ casks, 
empty or full, according as they were going out or retunn 
ing, and drawn by oxen whose strong necks seemed to be 
bowed unwillingly under the yoke. Men, women and 
children were abroad : some cutting with a diort sickle 
the bunches of grapes ; some breaking them with a wooden 
instrument ; some carrying them on their backs firom the 
gatherers to those who pressed the juice ; and, as in our 
harvest, the gleaners followed. From Dole we should 
have gone directly tp Besan^on, but were induced to 
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iftrike out of the road to visit the gi*ottea stalacUtea of Aux^- 
cellesy to see which we crossed in a ferry the river Doux, 
a fine stream with banks beautifully wooded, and got into a 
place most wild and solitary, through such terrible bad roads 
that what we thought would have been the affiur of a few 
hours detained us there the whole night : the grotto, how- 
ever, repaid our trouble. Had you been there, you would 
have seen it with a more philosophical eye, and have told 
us how the continual dropping of waters through those 
rocks forms those beautiful petrifactions, which when 
polished, as they sometimes are, have the lustre and trans- 
parency of crystal. But it required only eyes to be 
struck with the view of a vast subterranean running through 
a whole rock, which had the appearance of a most magnifi- 
cent Gothic church; — tombs, images, drapery, pillars, 
shrines, all formed without much aid from fancy, by nature 
working alone for ages in these long and lof\y caverns. 
IVe walked in it, I believe, about two furlongs, and it 
might be another to the end. Besan9on is by far the best 
town we have seen ; the streets are long and regular, the 
hotels of the chief inhabitants palaces for princes, and the 
public buildings noble. But you would have been most 
struck with the hospital, managed in all the internal parts 
by those good nuns Lea HoapitaliereM, with such perfect 
neatness, that in a long chamber containing thirty-five 
beds, most of them full, there was not any closeness or 
smell to be perceived. The beds were c^ white cotton, 
and by each bed a table and chair. Some of the nuns 
were attending here ; others in the dispensary making up 
medicines ; others in the kitchen making broths, &c. : 
and aU this they do without salary, and many of them are 
ef good families. 
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JVbyon, Oct. 13th. — ^I could not finish my letter time 
enough to send it from Besan9ony which gives me an op- 
portunity to tell you in brief that we are got to within a 
stage of Geneva, and are now sitting in a room which 
overlooks the delightful lake. We were too late last night 
for Geneva, as they shut the gates at half-after-six, and 
open them for no one. We hope to get there this morning, 
and to receive letters from you, which my heart longs for. 
I have only to tell you fxirther, that I have seen the Alps, 
— a sight so majestic, so totally different from any thing I 
had seen before, that I am ready to sing JStinc dimittis. 

Tell me in your next how long you have been sitting by 
a coal fire. We have had no fire, but twice or three times 
a little in the evening, since we set out ; and in the middle 
of the day the heat has been very strong. I suppose j, 
however, we shall find it colder at Geneva. 



* 4f * Mf ¥^ 4f # 

And so much in French ; which, though it begins to be 
cashier to me, is still to me either in writing or speaking 
like using the left hand ; and I now want the language the 
most familiar to me, the most expressive, that with less 
injustice to my feelings I may thank you for your charming 
letter. It is not necessary for you to travel in order to 
write good verses ; and indeed, to say truth, in the actual 
journey many things occur not altogether so consonant 
with the fine ideas one would wish to keep upon one's 
mind. The dirt and bustle of inns, and the various cir- 
cumstances, odd or disgusting, of a French diligence^ are 
not made to shine in poetry, I shall, however, keep your 
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exhortation ia mind ; and when, to complete the inspira" 
tion, I have drunk of the fountain of Yaucluse, which we 
are going to do, if the Muse is not favourable, you may 
fairly conclude I no longer possess her good graces. 
From Lyons we took the diligence d^eau down the Rhone 
to this place, a voyage which in summer, and in a vehicle 
more neat and convenient, would have been delightful. 
But we had incessant rain for two of the days ; &nd the 
third, though bright, was very cold, with a great deal of 
wind ; so that we did not reach Avignon till the morning of 
the fourth day. The Rhone is rapid all the way ; but at 
Pont St. Esprit particularly so, insomuch that many pas- 
sengers get out there : we did not. The Rhone has high 
banks all the way, or rather is inclosed between hiUs, co- 
vered in many places with vines and pasturage, in others 
pretty barren. Near St. £sprit begins the olive country. 
This was the first time we had been in a public voiture ; 
it is a very reputable one, and yet you cannot conceive the 
shabbiness and mal propreti of the boat 

We are now in a land of vermiceUi, soup, and Macaroni, 
— a land of onions and garlic, — a land flowing with oil and 
wine. Avignon is delightfully situated ; the Rhone forms 
two branches here, and encloses a large fertile island. 
The Durance (another fine river, at present so overflowed 
that it is not passable,) joins the Rhone some way below 
the town. The churches here are numerous, highly 
adorned, and have several good paintings. The streets 
are darkened with cowls and filled with beggars ; drawn 
here, they say, by the strangers, — ^for the people are no 
ways oppressed by the government, the revenue to the 
pope hardly paying the expenses. We are not yet, how- 
ever, in the climate of perpetual ejpinng ; — ^like an enchant- 
ed islandi it seems to fly from us. All along the course of 
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the Rhone there are cold winds. Lyons is disagreeable 
in winter, both with fogs and cold. At Geneva every 
body had fires and winter dresses before we left it ; and 
Avignon, though much wanner, is not enough so to invite 
us much abroad, or permit us to dispense with fires. To- 
morrow we set off for Orange, and from thence shall go to 
Lisle, perhaps to Marseilles ; but where we shall spend 
these next two months we have not yet determined. 
May you and my dear sister spend them with health and 
pleasure in that dear society where our hearts perpetually 
carry us, and to which we hope to return with increased 
affection ! 

I forgot to tell you that all the people speak patois to 
one another, though they speak French too ; sind when 
we landed, the people who came about us to carry our 
things had absolutely the air of demoniacs, with their vio- 
lent gestures and eager looks, and their coarsest exclama- 
tions at every second word. 



J^IaraeilleSj Dec: 1785. 
Health to you all^— poor mortals as you are, crowding 
round your coal fires, shivering in your nicely closed apart- 
ments, and listening with shivering hearts to the wind and 
snow which beats dark December ! The months here have 
indeed the same names, but far different are' their aspects; 
for here I am sitting without a fire, the windows open, and 
breathing an air as perfectly soft and balmy as in our warm- 
est days of May : yet the sun does not shine. On the day 
we arrived here, the 5th of December, it did ; and with as 
much splendour and warmth, and the sky waa as clear and 
af m bright a blue» as in our finest summer days. Th$ 
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fields are full of lavender, thyme, mint, rosemary, &c. ; the 
young com is above half a foot high : they have not much 
indeed in this neighbourhood, but from Orange to Lisle 
we saw a good deal. The trees which are not evergreens 
have mostly lost their leaves ; but one sees every where 
the pale verdure of the oUves mixed with here and there 
a grove, or perhaps a single tree, of cypress, shooting up 
its graceful spire of a deeper and more lively green far 
above tlie heads of its humbler but more profitable neigh- 
bours. The markets abound with fresh and dried grapes, 
pomegranates, oranges with the green leaves, apples, pears, 
dried figs, and almonds. They reap the com here the 
latter end of May or the beginning of June. The gather- 
ing of the olives is not yet finished : it yields to this coun- 
try its richest harvest. There are likewise a vast number 
of mulberry-trees, and the road in many places is border- 
ed with them ; but they are perfectly naked at present. 
Marseilles is, however, not without bad weather. The 
vent de bise, they say, is penetrating ; and for this last 
fortnight they have had prodigious rains, with the inter- 
ruption of only a few days ; so that the streets are very 
dirty and the roads broken up. But they say this is very 
extraordinary, and that if they pass two days without see- 
ing a bright sun they think Nature is deaUng very hardly 
with them. I will not, however, boast too much over you 
from these advantages ; for I am ready to confess the 
account may be balanced by many inconveniences, little 

and great, which attend this favoured country. And thus 
I state my account. 

Advantages of Travelling. Per Contra. 

A July sun and a southern breeze. Flies, fleas, and all Pharaoh^a 

plag^ue of vermin. 
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Figf , almondi, &c. iic. No tea, and the very name of a 

tea-kettle unknown. 

Sweet scents in the fields. Bad scents within doors. 

Grapes and raisins. No plum-pudding. 

(/offee as cheap as milk. Milk as dear as coffee. 

Wine a demi-sous the bottle. Bread three sona the halfpenny 

roll 

Provencal songs and laughter. Froven9alroag^ine88 and scolding. 

Soup, salad and oil. No beef, no butter. 

Arcs of triumph, fine churches. Dirty inns, heavy roads, uneasy 
stately palaces. carriages. 

A pleasant and varied country. But many, many a league from 

those we love. 

From Avignon (whence I wrote to you last) we went 
to Orange, where we were gratified with the sight of an 
arc of triumph entire, of rich architecture ; and though 
the delicacy of the sculpture is much defaced by time, it 
is easy to see what it must have been when fresh. There 
is likewise a noble ruin of an amphitheatre built against a 
rock, of which you may trace the whole extent, though 
the area is filled with cottages. These were the first re- 
mains of antiquity of any consequence I had seen, and 
they impressed me with an idea of Roman grandeur. 
Orange is a poor town, but the country is green and plea- 
sant, and they have all country houses. When the prin- 
cipality came under French government, it was promised 
that they should have no fresh taxes imposed ; but peu a 
peuy say they, taxes are come. They had salt springs 
which more than supplied them with that article ; — they 
are forbidden to work them. They grew tobacco; — now, 
if any one has more than three plants in his garden, he is 
punished. From Orange we went to Lisle. In the way 
we stopped at Carpentras, where we were shown another 
arc of triumph, over which a cardinal, the bishop of Car- 
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pentras, built his kitchen ; very wisely judgidlg that no- 
thing was more worthy to enter through an arc of triumph, 
than a noble haunch of venison or an exquisite ragoo. 
lisle is a small town, very pleasant in summer, because 
it is surrounded with water ; and still more noted for its 
neighbourhood to the source of that water, the celebrated 
fountain of Yaucluse. 

During the few fair days we have had, the warmth and 
power of the sun has been equal to our summer days : it 
is truly dehghtful to feel such a sun in December ; to be 
able to saunter by the shore of the Mediterranean, or sit 
on the bank and enjoy the prospect of an extensive open 
sea, smooth and calm as a large lake. It is hkewise very 
pleasant to gain an hour more of day-Ught upon these 
short days. However, though the middle of the day is so 
warm, in the mornings and evenings a fire is acceptable, 
I must confess. 

The Marseiltians value themselves upon being a kind of 
republic, and that their port is free : the lower rank are bold 
and rude ; the upper, by what I hear, very corrupt in their 
manners. There are 30,000 Protestants : their place of 
worship is a country house, which they have hired of the 
commandant himself. They meet with no, molestation, 
and hope from the temper of the times that they shall ere 
long have leave to build a church. The minister is an 
agreeable and hterary man, and is very obliging towards 
us ; his wife has been six years in £ngland, and speaks 
English well. Her family fled there from persecution ; 
for her grandfather (who was a minister) was seized as 
he came out from a church where he had been officiating, 
by the soldiers. His son, who had fled along with the 
crowd and gained an eminence at some distance, seeing 
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they had laid hold on his father, canoe and offered himself 
in his stead ; and in his stead was sent to the gaQeys^ 
where he continued seven years. UhonniU Chimmd 
is founded on this fact. Besides this family we have 
hardly any acquaintance here, nor are like to have* We 
have, however, been two or three times with the Chanoines 
de St. Victor, who are all of the best families of Francei 
as they must prove their nobility for 150 years. They 
are very polite and hospitable, and far enough from bigots ; 
for we were surprised to find how freely to us they cen« 
sured auricular confession, the cehbacy of the clergy, and 
laughed at some of their legendary miracles. I forgot to 
say that the country about Marseilles is covered with 
country-houses; they reckon 10,000. They were first 
begun to be built on account of the plagi^ : every body 
has one. There is a fine picture of the terrible plague 
here at the Consigne and another at the Town-house. 
They are very exact at present -in their precautions. . I 
am sure the plague cannot be occasioned merely by want 
of cleanliness, for then Marseilles could not esGiq>e. 

Remember that we are longing for letters, and that 
news from you will be more grateful to us than groves of 
oranges or Proven9al skies. 



Jlix, Eeh.% 1786. 

******* 

With regard to ourselves, we have at lengUi quitted 
Marseilles ; where, to confess the truth, we stayed long 
enough to be pretty well tired of it ; for we had scarce 
any acquaintance, and no amusements (the Play excepted) 
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but what we could procure to ourselves by reading or 
walking. Some delightful walks we did take under a 
bright sun and a clear blue sky, which would have done 
honour to the furest months in the £nglish calendar. 
We sailed one fine day to the little chateau d?If^ a league 
from the port. It is used as a prison for extravagant or 
disorderly young men, whom their parents get shut up 
here — sometimes to avoid the disgrace of a more public 
punishment. We had a great pleasure at Marseilles in 
seeing your friend Mr. Howard : he was well, and in 
good spirits. He went by the name of the English Doc- 
tor, and as such has prescribed, he told us, with tolerable 
success. If you have a mind to strike a good stroke in 
London, introduce magnetism ; 'tis in France the folly of 
the day. There is a society at Marseilles for that pur- 
pose composed of gentlemen. • They boast they can lay 
asleep when they please, and for as long as they please ; 
and that during this sleep or trance the mind can see the 
operations going forward in the coporeal machine, and 
predict future events. One of them offered to try his 
skill on Mr. Barbauld ; but after a long and unpleasant 
operation of rubbing the temples and forehead, he was 
obliged to desist without success. Mr. Howard will tell 
you, however, they operate better at Lyons, as he saw 
several women at the hospital put to sleep in a minute by 
only passing the hand over their forehead. 

At Marseilles we again bought a carriage (an English 
diaise,) in which we hope to perform the rest of our jour-> 
ney, — at least to Paris. The road from Marseilles to 
Toulon is over mountains which, though not very high, 
are the beginning of the Alps. They are In many part^ 
^{iiite naked and craggy ; in others covered with forests of 
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pines ; and in many they have had the indijAtry to make 
terraces one over another to the very top, on which they 
have planted vines, though the culture must demand 
prodigious labour, for they must bring all the earth. The 
almond-trees, which are now in full flower, scattered here 
and there, embellish the scene. At Toulon we saw the 
arsenal, which contains the corderie, the satte d^armetj the 
naval stores, &c. There is something horrible in the 
clanking of the chains of the galley-slaves, who are chain- 
ed two-and-two, and employed in various woite within the 
place. Three or four galleys lie in the harbour, but they 
are not used except for lodging the forgeUa. From Tou- 
lon we went to Hieres ; — and how think you did we go ? 
On foot every step of the way, and it is nine miles at least. 
We went on foot because the roads are still so bad wo 
dared not venture in a carriage. Ilieres is a specimen of 
the Italian climate and Italian productions : to the south 
it is open to the sea ; every other quarter is fenced with 
hills. The town lies on the descent of a hill, and is sur- 
rounded with groves of orange and lemon trees, glowing 
in the brightest beauty, and with all the variety of colour, 
from the palest lemon to the deep and almost blood-red 
species of orange. The leaves, of a vivid green, give a 
relief to the fruit, which is in so great an abundance that I 
have hardly seen apple-trees so full. It is a delicious 
spot, quite the gardens of the Hesperides, and enjoys a 
constant verdure. The hedges are composed of myrtle, 
holm-oak and lentisk, of the ashes of which latter they 
make a lye with which they preserve theur raisins. They 
gather green peas soon after Christmas: every month 
brings its peculiar harvest. Besides the com, wine and 
oil, which they share in common with their neighbours, 
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they have vast quantities of strawberries, peaches, kidney- 
beans, all kinds of fruit and garden stuff. Sweet water^t 
and essences are distilled from the orange flowers, and 
the peel of the bergamot, the cedrat, and some other kinds 
valuable for their fragrance. Some of the orange gardens 
are worth from twenty to twenty-six thousand livres a 
y«ar. From an opposite hill there is a view of the town; 
above it a convent of Bernardines, and higher still the 
ruined walls and castle of the old town ; — the whole sur- 
rounded with a bright circle of green and gold, and houses 
of a shining white in the midst of the orange gardens ; 
further the paler green of the olives ; to the south the sea^ 
and the fishery salt-works ; and opposite, the islands of 
Hieres, where is plenty of game. Winter is seen peeping 
at this little paradise from the top of a distant mountaia 
covered with snow ; and sometimes, indeed, he sends a 
hoar frost — afler which the oranges drop by hundreds from 
the trees. 

To complete our expedition and vary the mode of tra- 
velling, we returned as follows : I upon the haurique of a 
foiaannej between two loaded panniers, Mr. B. walking 
before ; and the woman, a stout, sunburnt, cheerful Pro- 
ven9al, by the side of the ass, driving, guiding, and halloo- 
ing it onward. Bread and figs, which we put in the pan- 
nier and ate as we went along, were our breakfast. I rode 
thus two leagues, and walked with Mr. B. the third. And 
now, having touched the utmost limit of our long tour, it 
is with inexpressible pleasure we reflect that every step 
We shall for the future take will bring us nearer again to 
those dear friends in whose society we hope to spend the 
rest of our life. We propose returning by Nismes, Mont- 
pelier, and Bourdeaux. Aix is a clean pretty town: the 
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baths and the fountains of hot water are worth seeing. It 
is full of clergy and men of the law. We got acquainted 
with two gentlemen (an officer and an ecclesiastic) who 
were very civil to us ; but we could not help being divert- 
ed with the eagerness with which they recited their own 
verses (for they were both versifiers,) their gestures, their 
compliments to each other, and their total freedom from 
that awkward bashfulness which hangs on us English 
when we have written something clever that we long to 
bring into notice, and do not know how to bring it about. 



Tlioulousey Feb. 27, 1786. 
I BEGIN this letter from Thoulouse, though I shall pro- 
bably not finish it before we get to Bourd^aux. — We got 
here last night, and hoped to have walked about the town 
to-day, where they say there is a good deal to be seen ; 
but we are confined to our room by a pretty heavy fall of 
snow, which has continued the whole day. We are at 
present convinced that it is a vain expectation to escape 
from winter by going to these southern climates-^^-at Ben- 
gal I suppose it may be done : but the southern provinces 
of France differ more in the duration than in the degree 
of their winter ; and beyond all doubt they have more 
sudden and violent changes of weather than we have. In 
consequence they dress warmer than we do. The pe- 
lisse, the muff, the fur gloves and shoes, the hussar cloak 
and flannel linings, are all common here, and found ne- 
cessary. Yet it is also true that through a great part of 
&e winter they ^oy the most delicious weather ; and 
that, with regard to -one or other of their productions, 
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there is not any time of the year in which you do rtot 
meet with harvest or blossoms ; for before the gathering 
of olives is over, the almond-tree is in flower. Till within 
these four days we have had fine weather for a long time ; 
and Lower Languedoc, through which our route has lain 
since we crossed the Rhone, has worn all the lovely fea^ 
tures of spring. At Fezenas (the last place where wo 
made any stay) the peach, apricot, and bean were begin- 
ning to blossom ; the gardens were all green with various 
vegetables, the fields with com, and a few trees Were even 
in leaf. But their springs are apt to be premature* Here 
(in Upper Languedoc) it is colder. 

Gi*atified as we have been by the spring of Nature, we 
have been no less so by the hoary ruins of Antiquity. 
The vast cirque of the amphitheatre at Nismes fills the 
mind with an amazing idea of Roman greatness. It is de- 
faced by a number of buildings in the area ; which, how- 
ever, are to be demolished, £Uid the venerable ruin kept in 
better repair. To repair a ruin carries a better sound 
with it than to build a ruin, as we do in England. La 
Maison Came is a bijou ; it has all that the utmost deli- 
cacy and richness of architecture can give. But we pre- 
fer to them both the Pont du Card. 

Nismes is the very centre of the Protestants. They 
are computed to be 30,000, and the richest part of the 
inhabitants : for here, as the Dissenters in England, they 
give themselves to trade. They have no church, nor even 
barn ; but assemble in the desert j as tbey call it,' in the 
open air, in a place surrounded by rocks which reverbe- 
rate the voice. The pulpit is moveable, and there are a 
few seats of stone for the elders. On their great festivals, 
they s^y, the sight is very striking. 
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I wish you, who have a quarrel to some of our Eoglish 
axioms of taste in gardening, could see the public walks 
of Nismes and MontpeUer ; both, (especially the latter) 
laid out with great magnificence, but quite in the old style 
of terraces, fountains, straight alleys, and exact sjrmmetry t 
but the whole is great, and was to me veiy new. We 
intended to have taken the canal at Beziers, but t)^e bad 
weather prevented us. From Narbonne till near Thou- 
louse we had on our lefl a long chain of mountains, the 
Pyrenees. I love to see those everlasting boundaries of 
nations. We had not, however, any wish to cross them 
and try the Spanish accommodations — ^there are difficul- 
ties enow of that kind in France. This is the height of 
the Carnival, and we have seen as we came along, the 
dance on the green, and the mask by torch-light ; but in 
general I am afraid there is a good deal of coarseness in 
the mirth of the vulgar, and of Ucentiousness in the gaiety 
of the rich. From Narbonne to Thoulouse there area 
great many chaieaus, pompous buildings with towers, but 
no ornamented grounds about them as in England, nor 
any thing in the avenues, hedges, &c. that has a look of 
neatness. I fancy the rats hold a glorious aahat in some 
of them. — I should tell you that at Montpelier we saw the 
anatomical theatre, where they have two hundred students, 
who shave and dress hair to pay their board and lodging, 
and attend dissections and study surgery with great appli- 
cation the rest of their time : and they say they make 
better progress than those that have money. I am sorry I 
cannot send you a slip of Rabelais' scarlet gown, with 
which sacred rehque tiie students are invested when they 
take their degrees. The meaning of which I take to be 
this, — ^that laughing may cure you when physic would 
miss. 
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The situation of Thoulouse seems calculated for trade, 
as the noble canal of Languedoc meets there the still 
more noble river of the Garonne : yet it is not commer- 
cial, as the great ambition of all the rich inhabitants is 
directed towards gaining a seat in parliament, which enno- 
bles them ; and then they leave trade. You may .guess 
with what feelings we saw the seat of that parUament 
which Condemned Galas. The spirit of the times, how- 
ever, thank Heaven ! is greatly altered. 

Bourdeauxy March 3. — We are arrived here to-day. 
The road from Thoulouse to this town is remsurkably plea- 
sant. It lies mostly along the banks of the Garonne, and 
several fine rivers which fall into it ; the Tame, the Avey- 
ron, &c. On the otiier side is a ridge of hilly ground 
quite sandy, covered with vines, which indeed have a 
most desolate appearance at this time of the year ; but 
fancy can spread the foliage and hang the purple clusters. 
On the river-side are fine rich valleys covered with corn, 
and here and there pasture ground :— ^no more olives, but 
groves of oak ; no more almond-blossoms, but hedges of 
hawthorn. On Shrove Tuesday (which was a remarkable 
fine day) every town and every village was poured out 
upon the road, all dressed, and dancing, each lad with his 
lass. What I should not have supposed, they dance too 
on Ash Wednesday ; for though the churches were pretty 
full in the morning of dismal-looking figures in black 
hoods, who came to confess the sins of the Carnival, the 
greater part put the English interpretation upon a holy day, 
and considered it as a holiday. Though we have not yet 
seen much of Bourdeaux, a walk this afternoon has con- 
vinced us it is a more magnificent town than any we have 
yet seen in France. It happens too to be the fair. 
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The road from Tours to OrleanB on the 

winding banks of the Loire is delightfully pleasant; but 
we had not fine weather enough to enjoy all its beauty; 
for we have had the second winter you speak of, in all its 
severity of snow and fit>st We were particularly pleased, 
however, with Tours. It has one street of more com- 
plete beauty than any street I have yet seen, terminated at 
one end by a fine bridge over the Loire, at the other by 
one of the noblest malls in the kingdom. Blois is de- 
lightful from its situation, and interestmg from the events 
which have taken place within its now deserted walls. 
Orleans is entirely a town of commerce ; and it seems to 
flourish, for they live remarkably well there. Trade may 
have been despised formerly in France ; but I am sure it 
cannot now there are such towns as Lyons, Bourdeaux, 
and Orleans, where it displays its effects in all the pride of 
opulence. We have been now a month in Paris, and 
here the objects of curiosity crowd upon us. Jn the pro- 
vinces they are scattered here and there ; but in the ca{»- 
tal, — palaces, pictures, statues, public gardens, meet you 
at every step, and all the powers of observation and (H'gans 
of perception are agreeably filled. The societies oi Paris 
do not obtrude themselves in like manner on your notice ; 
on the contrary, it is pretty difficult to get sufficiently into 
them to judge of their complexion and character. We 
shall have been, however, in a few of them, and shall 
have seen many agreeable individuals. English is very 
much studied here at present : there are a great nnuiy 
who read, and some who talk it Every thing of English 
fabric and workmanship is preferred here, and not without 
reason. They have an idea here v^ contrary to ours ; 
for they say, The English invent, and the Fr^ch hmg to 
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perfection. They are going to inclose all Paris and its 
suburbs by an inunense wall : it puts one in mind of 
hedging in the cuckoo ; but it is to prevent smuggling. 
We have had the good fortune to get very clean lodgings : 
they are near the Pont Royal and the Tuilleries, both 
which we often cross, and never without fresh admiration 
at the number of beautiful buildings and gay objects. I 
like the gardens of the Tuilleries better than our St. 
James' Park ; for though they are somewhat disgraced 
by the old-&shioned parterre, yet on the whole they are 
more gay, more lively : the view from the terrace com« 
mands a greater variety of objects ; the Tuilleries is more 
adotned; and the various groups of all ranks, — some 
taking lemonade, some sitting on the grass, some even 
reading, — give an air of ease and enjoyment more than is 
to be seen in our Park. This is rather an unfortunate 
time for seeing paintings, as the king's pictures are all 
taken down in order to be arranged and put up in the 
gallery of the Louvre, which is preparing for their recep- 
tion ; and when that fine building is filled with so noble a 
collection, it will have few things in Europe superior. 

One great advantage which Paris has as a town over 
London is its quats, by which means they enjoy their 
river and the fine buildings upon it. As to the streets, 
most of them are certainly narrow, but not absolutely im« 
practicable to the poor pte/on, as I had been taught to 
believe ; for when not dressed I walk about a good deal. 
They say, however, a great many accidents happen, which 
their boasted police takes more care to stifle than to pre- 
vent : if a man is run over by a coach, they dare not put 
it in any public papers. The streets are full of little 
cabriolets, which drive very fast : they are forbidden, but 
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people have them notwithstanding. We have been at two 
of their Academies, that of Sciences^ and that of BeUeS' 
leiires. Several iloges were read, well drawn up ; prizes 
proposed, &c. They clap hands as-at the play-house 
wheA a sentiment or expression pleases them. The 
theatre sinks in France as well as England ; for as Mrs. 
Siddons stands alone, we may well say it sinks. They 
are building a very fine church, St. Genevieve ; and in 
general there is a good deal of new building as well as in 
London. We have yet a vast deal to see ; but we shall 
Ree it as fast as we can, that we may return to those 
friends who will be only dearer to us from absence. 



London^ June 29, 1786. 
My dear Brother, 
I AM happy to write to you again from English ground. 
We set out from Vwr'ia on the 17th, but went no further 
than Chantilly, as we meant to devote the whole of the 
next day to seeing that noble seat of the prince of Condd, 
which, both for the house and grounds, is the finest we 
have seen in France. The stables, which hold three 
hundred horses, are a most beautiful piece of architecture. 
There is a noble museum and armory in the palace ; a 
fine piece of artificial water in the gardens, which are laid 
out partly in the English, partly in the French style, and 
in the best taste of both ; a dairy floored and lined with 
marble, and in which all the utensils are of marble or fine 
porcelain ; a menagerie ; an orangeries all the plants of 
which (somo hundreds) being set out and in full blossom, 
diffused the richest perfume I ever was regaled with. 
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L^isk d^Aniour is one of the prettiest parts of the garden, 
abounding with alleys and walks, some close, others gay 
and airy, formed by light lattice-work covered with privet 
and adorned with the greatest profusion of honeysuckles 
and roses. In the centre of the island is a statue of a 
Cupid without wings or quiver, holding a heart with these 
lines : 

*^ N'offrant qu^un cociir a la beaute, 
Aussi nud que la verity, 
Sans armes comme Tinnocence, 
Sana ailes comme la Constance, ' 
Tel fut r Amour au siecle d'or ; 
On ne le trouve plus, mais on le cherche encore/' 

The temple of Yenus is a large saloon, in which are 
fountains continually throwing up water, which falls again 
into agate vases ; leaning over which are Cupids of marble. 
The whole room is painted, and breathes a coolness and 
gaiety quite enchanting. As we were walking in these 
gardens we had the pleasure of seeing a balloon fly over 
our^ heads : it was in full sail for England with M. Tetu, 
who had set off from Paris that morning. However, with 
our humbler mode of travelling we got to Dover first : 
for the lightning caught the car; and though the aerial 
traveller received no damage from it, he was obliged to 
lie by to refit his balloon, which descended not far from 
Boulogne. From Boulogne we took our passage. We 
had intended to have gone on to Calais, but it was four posts 
more : and besides, we were told that the passage from 
Boulogne, though longer, was generally performed in less 
time, and was now preferred ; which we found to be true : 
we, were obliged indeed to wait a day for a vessel, but we 
got over in less than four hours. And not without a plea- 
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sing emotion did we view again the green swelling hillg 
covered with large sheep, and the winding road bordered 
with the hawthorn hedge, and the English vine twisted 
round the tall poles, and the broad Medway covered with 
vessels, and at last the gentle yet majestic Thames. Nor 
did wc find these home scenes had lost of their power to 
strike or charm us by all we had seen abroad. 



Hampsieady May^ 1791. 

What do you say to Pitt and Fox. agreeing so well 
about the affair of libels 1 Is there any thing behind the 
curtain ? I hope not ; for I own I have felt myself much 
interested for Fox since his noble and manly behaviour, 
mixed with so much sensibility and tempered with so 
much forbearance, towards Burke. It puts one in mind 
of the quarrel between Brutus and Cassius. 

I am reading with a great deal of interest Ramsay's 
History of the American Revolution ; and I do not won- 
der that the old story of Greece and Rome grows, as you 
say, flat, when we have events of such importance pass- 
ing before our eyes, and from thence acquiring a warmth 
of colour and authenticity which it is in vain to seek for 
in histories that have passed from hand to hand through a 
series of ages. How uniformly great was Congress, and 
what a spotless character Washington ! All their public 
acts, &c., are remarkably well drawn up. We are reading 
in idle moments, or rather dipping into, a very difierent 
work, BoswelPs long-expected Life of Johnson. It is 
like going to Ranelagh ; you meet all your acquaintance : 
but it is a base and a mean thing to bring thus every idle 
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word into judgement — the judgement of the public. John- 
son, I think, was far from a great character ; he was con- 
tinually sinning against his conscience, and then afraid of 
going to hell for it. A Christian and a man of the town, a 
philosopher and a bigot, acknowledging life to be misera- 
ble, and making.it more miserable through fear .of death ; 
professing great distaste to the country, and neglecting 
the urbanity of towns ; a Jacobite,' and pensioned ; ac- 
knowledged to be a giant in literature, and yet we do not 
trace him, as we do Locke, or Rousseau, or Voltaire, in 
his influence on the opinions of the times. We cannot 
say Johnson first opened this vein of thought, led the 
way to this discovery or this turn of thinking. In his 
style he is original, and there we can track his imitators. 
In short, he seems to me to be one of those who have 
shone in the belles leitresy rather than, what he is held out 
by many to be, an original and deep genius in investiga- 
tion. 



LETTERS TO MISS E. BELSHAM. 



▲VTXRWARDS 



MRS. KENRICK. 



London^ EeL 1771. 
Believe ine, my dear Betsy, my heart has some time 
reproached me for being in your debt. • • .1 am much 
obUged to you for your kind invitation to Bedford : cer- 
tainly few things would give me more pleasure than con- 
versing with my Betsy ; but it will not be in my power to 
reach Bedford this time. I have already been so long 
from home, that they begin to be impatient for my return, 
and I would not trespass too far upon their goodness who, 
I am sensible, in some measure deny themselves in being 
witliout me. 

Patty and I are now >vith Mrs. K. She and I are great 
walkers, and in fine weather often stroll about almost all 
the morning ; but we have very little to do with visiting 
any public places except the playhouses, where we have 
been three or four times. Last night we saw the West 
Indian, a very pretty play, as we thought on reading it ; 
but the characters are so ill cast, that we had not half the 
pleasure in seeing It. One part, indeed, the Irishman, 
was excellently done, but that was the only one ; I think 
they seem to want actors very much for easy, genteel 
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characters, which are more difficult to support than miinic<v 
ry or strong-marked passions. The chaste and delicate 
sensibilities of a young unpractised heart, or the decorums 
of a virtuous character, must be very difficult to assume ; 
and indeed there are so many qualifications requisite to 
make a perfect actor, it is almost pity one possessed 
of them should follow the profession, nor is it surprising 

there should be but one upon the stage at once I 

admire Mrs. E. beyond most women I know, that engaged 
as she is by matrimonial connexions, she is not engrossed 
by them, but has a heart as open to every other endearing 
relation and friendly sentiment as ever. It is not true, 
what Dr. Fordyce insinuates, that women's friendships 
are not sincere ; I am sure it is not: I remember when I 
read it I had a good mind to have burnt the book for that 
unkind passage. I hope the Doctor will give us our re- 
venge, as he has begun his sermons to young men : they 
were advertised in the papers, — was it not a piece of pa- 
rade unbecoming a preacher ? It would be difficult to de- 
termine whether the age is growing better or worse ; for I 
think our plays are growing like sermons, and our sermons 
like plays. 



Wannngton, Jan. 1, 1773. 

Not in charity with me forsooth ! So you would pre- 
tend you never received a letter from me a great while 
ago, in answer to your last ! A letter, madam, written 
with such purity of style, such admirable brevity and per- 
spicuity, that I am confident there was not a sentence of 
it you would wish omitted, or that the severest critic 
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would object to. Well, if you will fancy I am still in 
your debt, I must make haste and get out of it as fast as 
I can. 

We are preparing to celebrate the birthday of — a prince, 
shall I say ? why not? a king if you please, since he has 
more power than any monarch in the universe, and we al^ 
expect blessings from him of more value than the Indies : 
perhaps, indeed, we may expect too much from him, for it 
is natural to hope for every thing under the auspices of a 
new king ; and however we may have been disappointed 
by his predecessors, we fondly flatter ourselves that the 
young sovereign will crown all our hopes, and put us in 
possession of all our wishes. Blessings, invaluable ones, 
he certainly has in his disposal ; but if we have wasted 
the bounties of his predecessors, would it not become us 
to mingle a tear to their memories with the joy which his 
accession inspires ? May the present reign, however, be 
happy to you and me, and all of us, long I dare not add, 
except in good actions, because^ young as the prince is, it 
is no presumption to say that his days are numbered : the 
astronomers have already cast his nativity, nor is it in the 
power of all the sons of Adam to prolong beyond the ap- 
pointed term, though but for an hour, the life of— the 
New Year. 



Geneva^ Oct. 21, 1785. 

Mt dear Eliza has desired me to write her during our 

tour. She could not have put me upon an employment 

more agreeable to myself, for I am continually wishing 

those I love in England could share the pleasure we re- 
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ceive by the new scenes and objects which are continually 
passsing before our eyes ; and though I can give you but 
a very inadequate idea of them, it will be without any 
drawback from fatigue, bad inns, dirt, and various other 
&c's which may be put on the opposite side when the 
travelling account is balanced. We landed at Calais Sept. 
18th, and you may wonder that we have as yet only reach- 
ed Geneva ; but Mr. B. from kind regard to my health, 
and indeed the convenience of us both, thought it best to 
make short stages ; besides which, we have stopped where- 
ever there were churches or fine things to be seen. One 
very agreeable ornament of the towns abroad, which in 
England we are strangers to, is their fountains, the more 
pleasing as they connect pubhc utility with a degree of 
magnificenpe. They excel us likewise in public walks, 
and in every fortified town the ramparts alone afibrd very 
fine ones. 

We find ourselves very happy at Geneva ; and if tlie 
season was not so far advanced, should like to spend a 
month or two here : indeed we have been singularly for- 
tmiate, for Mr. B. has found out a family of relations here, 
of the name of Rochemont, very amiable and respectable 
people ; and the society here in general seems easy, 
sprightly and Uterary. English is much understood, and 
very tolerably spoken by many. The town is still divided 
into parties, and one side will tell you that Geneva is no 
longer what it was, that it has lost its Uberty and every 
thing worth living for; and thus far is true, that the 
government has become entirely aristocratical, and is at 
present so strict, that half a dozen people cannot have 
a weekly meeting at each other's houses, unless they 
choose to declare they keep an open tavern. The situa- 
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tiou of Geneva, as you well know, is delightful. I am 
just returned from an excursion to the mountain of Sal^ve, 
within a league of the town ; from whence on one side 
you have a view of Geneva, with its lake of the purest 
blue, a large plain between the chain of Mount Jura and 
that of the Alps, cultivated hke a parterre, and full of vil- 
lages, country houses and farms, watered by the Arve, 
which meanders through it in the most sportive manner, 
making several islands, and beyond Geneva falls into the 
Rhone. The vintage is not here got in, so that the vine- 
yards are still in their beauty. On the other side Sal^ve, 
the mountains open upon you in all their grandeur. Mr. 
B. is gone to the Glaciers, to feast his eyes with a nearer 
view of these stupendous mountains ; but I thought the 
expedition beyond my. strength, and I am during his ab- 
sence in a family of Genevois, who are very good kind of 
people. 

Will you hear how they pass the Sunday at Geneva 1 
They have service at seven in the morning, at nine, and at 
two ; afler that they assemble in parties for conversation, 
cards and dancing, and finish the day at the theatre. Did 
not you think they had been stricter at Geneva than to 
have plays on the Sunday, especially as it is but two or 
three years since they were allowed at all 1 The service 
at their churches is seldom much more than an hour, and 
I beUeve few people go more than once a day. As soon 
as the text is named, the minister puts on his hat, in which 
he is followed by all the congregation, except those whose 
hats and heads have never any connexion ; for you well 
know that to put his hat upon his head is the last use a 
well-dressed Frenchman would think of putting it to. At 
proper periods of the discourse, the minister stops short, 
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and turns his back to you, in order to blow his nose, which 
is a signal for all the congregation to do the same : and a 
glorious concert it is, for the weather is already severe, 
and people have got colds. I am told, too, that he takes 
this time to refresh his memory by peeping at his sermon, 
which hes behind him in the pulpit. 

Nobody ought to be too old to improve : I should be 
sorry if I was ; and I flatter myself I have already im- 
proved considerably by my travels. First, I can swallow 
gruel soup, egg soup, and all manner of soups, without 
making faces much. Secondly, I can pretty well live 
without tea ; they give it, however, at Geneva. Thirdly, 
I am less and less shocked, and hope in time I shall be 
quite easy at seeing gentlemen, perhaps perfect strangers, 
enter my room without ceremony when I am in my bed- 
gown. I would not have you think, however, I am in 
danger of losing my modesty ; for if I am no longer 
aflected at some things, I have learned to blush at others ; 
and I will tell you, as a friend, that I believe there is but one 
indecency in France, which is, for a man and his wife to 
have the same sleeping-room. '< Est ce votre chambre, 
madame, ou celle de M. votre ^poux ?" said a lady to me 
the other day. I protest 1 felt quite out of countenance 
to think we had but one. 

It is time to leave Geneva, for I see from my window 
the tops of Mount Jura, which are already covered with 
snow ; and we have had a vent de bise so severe, that I 
have been confined to my chamber, it is now the sixth 
day, with a very painful swelled face. 
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Hampateady 1800* 
My dear Friend, 

Whether or no I received the letter which you forgot 
to write, I shall not tell you; I only know that I am oflten 
reproached by my correspondents for negligence ; and for 
the life of me I cannot think of any thing that lias hinder- 
ed the arrival of my letters, except the cause to which you 
are inclined to attribute the failure of yours. Be that as 
it may, I most certainly have received from you one letter 
which has given me a great deal of pleasure, and for 
which I will no longer defer my affectionate thanks. And 
what shall I tell you first ? That we are well, that we have 
rubbed tolerably through the winter, and that we have been 
enjo3ring the sudden burst of spring, which clothed every 
tree and every hedge in verdure with a rapidity seldom 
observed in our cUmate. The blossoms were all pushed 
out at once, but unfortunately few have remained long 
enough to give the expectation of fruit. I fear it may be 
the same with your beautiful apple-orchards. We oflen 
picture to ourselves the beautiful country, and still oftener 
the affectionate friends and the interesting family with 
whom we spent so happy a fortnight last summer. 

If all that has happened had not happened, or the memo- 
ry of it could be washed away with Lethe, how usefully 
and respectably might Dr. Priestley now be placed at the 
head of the Ro3ral Institution, which is so fashionable just 
now in London ! I went a few mornings ago to hear Dr. 
Garnet, who is at present the only lecturer, and was much 
pleased to see a fashionable and very attentive audience, 
about one third ladies, assembled for the. purposes of 
science and improvement. How much is taught now, 
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and even made a part of education, which, when you and I 
were young, was not even discovered ! It does some 
credit to the taste of the town, that the Institution and the 
Bishop of London's lectures have been the most fashiona- 
ble places of resort this winter. I have received, how- 
ever, great pleasure lately from the representation of De 
Montfort, a tragedy which you probably read a year and 
half ago, in a volume entitled, A Series of Plays on tlie 
Passions. I admired it then, but little dreamed I was 
indebted for my entertainment to a young lady of Hamp- 
stead whom I visited, and who came to Mr. Barbauld's 
meeting all the while with as innocent a face as if she had 
never written a line. The play is admirably acted by 
Mrs. Siddons and Eemble, and is finely written, with 
great purity of sentiment, beauty of diction, strength and 
originality of character ; but it is open to criticism, — ^I 
cannot beUeve such a hatred natural. The affection be- 
tween the brother and sister is most beautifully touched, 
and, as far as I know, quite new. The play is somewhat 
too good for our present taste. 



Stoke JVeiotngton, May^ 1811. 

Mf DEAR Mrs. Kenrick, 

I HAVE been thinking what to liken our uncertain and 

^infrequent correspondence to. I cannot liken it to the 

regular blow of flowers that come out and blossom in their 

proper season. It is rather like the aloe, that afler having 

been barren season after season shows signs of life all on 

a sudden, and pushes out when you least expect it. But 
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take notice, tbo life is in the aloe all the whiles and sorry 
indeed should I be if the life was not all the while in our 
friendship, though it so seldom diffuses itself over a piece 
of paper. How much I long to see you again ! I wish 
you would come and see me this summer; the journey I 
should hope would not he too much for you ; and in 
coming to me you would be near all your friends. Do 
think of it I 

• • • . I believe I am writing you an enormous letter ; 
but I have been in a course of letter-reading. I am wading 
through the letters of Madame du Deffimd, in four vo^ 
lumcs. Have you read them? Walpole and she wrote 
every week, and they were continually grumbling at one 
another, yet they went on. Walpole, poor man, seems to 
have been terribly afraid that this old blind lady was in 
love with him ; and he had much ado to reduce her ex- 
pressions of friendship to something of an English stand- 
ard. This lady appears to have been very unhappy. 
She was bhnd, indeed, but she had every thing else that 
could make age comfortable ; fortune, friends, talents, 
consideration in the world, the society of all the wits and 
all the people of rank of Paris, or who visited Paris, but 
she totally wanted the best support of all, — religious feel- 
ings and hopes ; and I do not know any thing that is likely 
to impress their importance more on the mind than the 
perusal of these letters. You see her tired of life, al- 
most blaspheming providence for having given her exist- 
ence ; yet dreading to die, because she had no hopes beyond 
death. A lady told me she would not on any account let 
her daughter read the letters. I think, for my part, they 
give in this view as good a lesson as you can pick out of 
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Mrs. Morels Practical Piety, which, if you have not read, 
I cannot help it. 

Adieu ! do let me hear from you soon. I wonder, say 
you, the woman has the face to ask it That's true, but 
I hope you will, notwithstanding. Nothing will give more 
pleasure to 

Your ever affectionate friend. 
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l.KTTERS TO MISS DIXOX, 



AFTERWARDS 



MRS. BEECROFT. 



Palgrave, March 17 th, 1777. 
Araciine, my dear Missr Dixon, — so goes the story, — 
. was unfortunate enough to incur the mortal displeasure of 
Minerva hy too pompous a display of her skill in embroi- 
dery ; and since that event, very few ladies who have 
courted the favour of Minerva have chosen to run the 
hazard of provoking her by the delicacy of their needle- 
work. Now, as I do not believe that Arachne or Minerva 
either (no dispraise to her goddess-ship) ever wrought any 
thing prettier than the roses you have been so obliging as 
to send me, — Flora, indeed, promises to produce some 
very like them in a few months, — I wonder much at your 
being so great a favourite with the goddess as I find you 
are by the story which accompanied them, and that she 
thinks proper to encourage you in handling both your pea 
and your peedle in the manner you do. Indeed, my dear, 
I was equally surprised and flattered at the very obliging 
planner in which you have shown that you remember me ; 
and though much struck with the elegance of your fancy 
and the skilfulness of your fingers, I am still more delight- 
ed with the proof they give me of your regard and af- 
fection. 
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It is generally said, that at your age impressions of 
friendship are easily made and soon worn out ; hut it is 
not so with you ; and to say the truth, I should be morti- 
fied if it were, for I have myself too Uvely and pleasing 
a rememhrance of the happy and sportive hours we en- 
joyed together at Thorpe, not to wish they should be 
equally dear to your mind. My thoughts, as well as Mr. 
B.'s, have oflen pursued you since. We have figured you 
as amongst your sweet companions, at once improving 
your heart in sensibihty, accomplishing yourself in all that 
is elegant, and enjo3dng without fear or anxiety all the 
simple, innocent, cheerful pleasures which belong to that 
period of Hfe you are now in. Enjoy and reUsh them 
while you may. You will never be again — I do not say 
so happy, for I hope your happiness will ever increase, — 
but you will never enjoy again the same kind of happiness 
which you do now, nor with so little mixture of uneasi- 
ness ; and the way to prolong it is to keep as late as pos- 
sible that entire openness, simpUcity and ingenuousness 
which is the beautiful characteristic of your age. 



Palgrave, JSov. llth. 

I HAVE long been determined to seize the first moment 
of leisure to write to my dear Miss DLxon ; but leisure is 
one of those things of which I enjoy the least, so I am at 
length determined to write without it By the way, do 
you know the pedigree and adventures of Leisure? 

She was bom somewhere amongst the Chaldean shep- 
herds, where she became a favourite of Urania ; and hav- 
ing been instructed in her sublime philosophy, taught men 
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to observe the course of tbe stars, and to mark the slow 
revolution of seasons. The next we hear of her is in the 
rural mountains and valleys of Arcadia. In this delightful 
abode her charms made a ccmquest of the god Pan, who 
would often sit whole dajs by her side, tuning his pipe of 
unequal reeds. By him she had two beautiful children, 
Love and Poetry, the darUngs of the ^hepherds, who re- 
ceived them in their arms, and brought them up amidst 
the murmur of bees, the falls of water, the lowing of cattle, 
and the various rural and peaceful sounds with which that 
region abounded. When the Romans spread the din of 
arms over the globe. Leisure was frightened from her soil 
retreats, and from the cold Scythian to the tawny Nu- 
midian could scarcely find a comer of the world to shelter 
her head in. When the fierce Goth and Vandal approach- 
ed, matters were still worse, and Leisure took refuge in a 
convent on the winding banks of the Seine, where she 
employed herself in making anagrams and cutting paper. 
Her retirement, however, did not pass without censure, 
for it is said she had an intrigue with the superior of the 
convent, and that the offspring of this amour was a daugh- 
ter named Ennui. 

Mademoiselle Ennui was wafled over to England in a 
north-east wind, and settled herself with some of the best 
famiUes in the kingdom. Indeed the mother seldom 
makes any long residence in a place without being intru- 
ded on by the daughter, who steals in and seats herself 
silently by her side. 

I hope, however, my amiable friend is now enjojdng the 
company of the mother without fear of a visit from the 
daughter, whom her taste and liveliness will, I am sure, 
ever exclude from her habitation* 
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Thanks to my dear Miss Dixon for her frank and af-* 
fectionate letter. A thousand good wishes attend her ; 
but as I hope to breathe them soon from my lips, I shall 
spare my pen a task to which it is not adequate. 

You have rejoiced my heart by allowing me to hope 
that we shaH still see you at Palgrave before the important 
event takes place. If you had not acknowledged that you 
were going to be married, I should naturally have con- 
cluded it from your saying that you have not time to read 
Cecilia. Not time to read a novel ! — that is so grave! — 
Nay, if I had not known you, I should have supposed you 
had been actually married a dozen years at least. But 
you must read Cecilia, and you must read Hayley's poem, 
and you may read Scott's poems if you like, and at least 
you must look at the plates, &c. 



Carcaaonne, Feb. 16th, 1786. 
If at any time, and in any place, a letter from my dear 
Mrs. Beecrofl has always given me a sensible pleasure, 
she will judge how grateful it must have been to my heart 
to be remembered by her with so much kindness and af* 
fection, and to be informed of her welfare, when the long 
absence, when the tracts of land and seas between us and 
those most dear to our hearts, render accounts from En- 
gland doubly interesting. And indeed when I reflect that 
I am transported from the banks of the Waveney to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, I am ready to cry out with 
Simkin, 

" Methinks we 're a wonderful distance from home.'* 
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The scenes we have passed through gratify Curiosity and 
fill the imagination ; but you, my dear fneody in the mean 
time have found yourself in sittutions which awaken feel- 
ings the most tender and interesting May you ex- 
perience, may you feel, all the sympathies, all the tender 
charities of every relation, all of which you are so fitted to 
adorn! 

The ladies of this country, if I may trust what their own 
countrymen say of them, are not fond of these domestic 
ties ; they wish not to be mothers of a numerous ofispring ; 
and their husbands, whose claim to the honour is some- 
what more dubious, are still less flattered with being 
fathers to them. But let me give you some account of 
our route. From Calais we coasted, as I may say, the 
rich plains of Flanders and Artois, which however had 
lost their peculiar beauty, as the harvest was got in. We 
passed through a part of HanUe Picarddey and leaving Paris 
on ouF right, advanced into Champagne, where we first 
saw the production that most distinguishes the climate of 
France from ours, — the boasted vineyards. Having visit- 
ed the venerable cathedral of Rheims, we crossed several 
plettisant streams, and from Troyes traced the delightful 
windings of the Seine to its very source. We next visited 
Dijon in the midst of the vine-clad hills of Burgundy, and 
from thence, crossing the Saone, struck into Franche- 
comt^ ; and from Dole to Besan^on travelled along the 
banks of the Doux, a fine, full stream, through a country 
more varied and rich with prospects than we had yet seen. 
From varied, the country became romantic, and from 
hilly, mountainous ; Nature preparing, as it were, for her 
more majestic scenes, till at length she swells into full 
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grandeur ; and from the heights of Mount Jura the Alps 
are discovered to the astonished traveller. 

At Geneva we were greatly delighted with the society 
and the situation ; but the winter advanced so fast upon 
us, that we were obliged to abandon our design of visiting 
Switzerland. From Geneva to Lyons we were still in 
the midst of les belles horreurSj steep mountains, cascades, 
and lakes. At Lyons the winter was still at our heels, so 
down the rapid Rhone we sailed in search of the climate of 
perpetual spring, but like some enchanted island it seemed 
to fly from our pursuit. At Lyons it was the vent du 
Rhone, at Avignon, la biae, at Marseilles the mw/ro/— which 
opposed our wishes ; till at length, in the orange groves 
of Hieres, we found the most delicious temperature of air 
and a verdure perpetually flourishing. But long before 
we reached Hieres, between Lyons and Avignon, we got 
amongst the olive-grounds, the figs, the almonds and , 
pomegranates, which spread over all Provence and Lan- 
guedoc. But they have not here the green pasture, the 
lowing herd, the hawthorn hedge, the haunt of birds, nor 
the various 'family of lofty ^es which give us shade in 
summer and shelter in winter. As we have been chiefly 
at inns hitherto, I cannot say a great deal of the inhabitants 
in general : that they are more lively and eager in their 
gestures and manner than the EngUsh is evident : but as 
to that great sur of gaiety you mention, and which one 
naturally expects to find in France, it has not struck us ; 
perhaps it might if we were more intimately admitted into 
their &miUes, and saw the young and the gay ; but this I 
can assure you, they are not to be found,, even in Pro- 
vence, singing and dancing under every green tree. We 
have lately visited Nismes, a place interesting by its anti- 
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quilies. La Maiaon Carrie is the most delicate and 
finished piece of architecture that can be conceived ; and 
the amphitheatre gives the most striking idea of Roman 
greatness. It is calculated to hold 18,000 people; its 
vast cirque cannot be beheld from a distance without as- 
tonishment, — all the other buildings sink into nothing be- 
fore^ it. An antiquity perhaps more beautiful still than 
either of them is the Pont du Gardj some leagues from 
Nismes, constructed to convey water to the town. It 
looks great as if made bj the hands of giants, and light as 
if wrought by fairies. Nismes has likewise a more mo- 
dem work, of which they boast much, — the fountain, and 
walks belonging to it. This, as well as the Place de Perou 
at Montpelier, is laid out in a style which a Brown or a 
Shenstone would but little approve ; long straight walks) 
trees cut into form, water stagnating in stone basons and 
exactly symmetrized. All this suits but ill with what we 
have been taught to call taste ; yet there is an air of mag- 
nificence, and even of gaiety, that in its kind gives plea- 
sure. The very exhibition of art and expense gives an air 
of grandeur. Its being a work made by men, 'suggests tlie 
cheerful idea that it was made for men ; whereas our 
more rustic scenes seem made, if not for melancholy, at 
least for solitary musing : and, in the last place, the exact 
proportion contrasts it with the surrounding country. 

You know, probably, that Montpelier is famous for 
perfumes. One man, who has got a large fortune by 
them, has planted a garden with rose-trees, several thou- 
sands in number, which in summer perfume the air to a 
considerable distance. 

I hoped to have finished this letter where I began it, at 
Montpelier ; but not having been able to do it, gives me 
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aa opportunity to tell you, that we have seen at Fesenas 
an ecJuuUiUon of the diversions of the Carnival. The 
young men of the town, with the young ladies, masked, 
followed by the paysana and paysannes, danced by torch- 
light in the streets, upon the esplanade, and all round the 
town, to the music of the drum and fife, followed by a 
number of spectators of all ranks, all enjoying the cheerful 
scene. Pesenas is a delightful place; the peach and 
apricot ahready are in blossom there, so is the bean ; num- 
bers of almond-trees are in full bloom ; various shrubs are 
green with spring, and some trees begin to put out. To 
crown all, we found there a very lovely English-woman, 
with whom and her husband we spent two pleasant days. 
We are now going to Bourdeaux, and so to Orleans and 
Paris; afler which I am sure we shall long to return 
home. 



LondoUy July 7, 1786. 
I FEEL an impatience at being again on English ground, 
and yet not being able to hear news of you. My 
imagination pictures you with a lovely burden in your 
arms, — whether boy or girl she is not able to determine, 
but a charming infant however, that exercises your sweet 
sprightliness in entertaining it, and delights your sensibili- 
ty by its early notice. But of this deUghtful circumstance 

I want to be certain In the mean time let me give 

you some account of ourselves. After having spent so 
much time at Paris that we were obliged to give up our 
original design of visiting Flanders, we returned by way 
of ChantiUy 
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I could not help being strack with the neatness and 
civility of all the inns on the road from Dover to London. 
In neatness the English are acknowledged to excell ; and 
though the upi^er rank in France may practise politeness 
with more ease and grace than we do, yet it is certain that 
the lower order are much less respectful and more grassier 
than ours of the same class. 

I do not know how it is, I think verily London is a finer 
town than Paris ; and yet it does not appear to me since 
my return so magnificent as it used to do : I believe the 
reason b, that Paris has so much the advantage in being 
built of stone. Another advantage to the environs de- 
rived from that is, that they are not fumigated by the abo- 
minable brick-kilns which ure so numerous near our me- 
tropolis. 

There is not much new at present in French polite lite- 
rature. M. Florian has published a didactic romance, 
Numa Pompilius, in imitation of Telemachus, but it is 
heavy. 



Hampsteady May, 1789. 
I OFTEN please my mind with ttte sweet scenes of do- 
mestic happiness which you must enjoy ; yourself in the 
arms of Mr. and Mrs. Dixon, and your children in yours. 
Apropos of the sweet children, — I should not be at all 
alarmed at their speaking Norfolk; depend ifpon it it 
will be only temporary where the parent does not speak 
it : and afler all, they should know the language of the 
country. I remember when I was in Lancashire being 
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reproved for my afiTectation in not speaking as the country 
folks did, when in truth it was beyond my abilities. 

London is extremely full now : the trial, the parliamen- 
tary business, and f<ltes and illuminations, and the Shake- 
spear Gallery, have all contributed to fill the great hive. 
But among these various objects, none is surely so inte- 
resting as the noble effort making for the abolition of the 
slave-trade. Nothing, I think, for centuries past, has 
done the nation so much honour ; because it must have 
proceeded from the most liberal motives, — ^the purest 
love of humanity and justice. The voice of the Negroes 
could not have made itself heard but by the ear of pity ; 
they might have been oppressed for ages more with impu- 
nity, if we had so pleased. 



Hainpsttadj Aug. 1789. 

I DO not doubt but your attention, as well as 

that of every one else, has been engaged lately by the 
affairs in France. We were much gratified a fortnight 
ago by seeing Lord Daer, who had been at Paris at the 
beginning of the commotions, and had seen the demoli- 
tion of the Bastille, and with hundreds more ranged 
through that till now impregnable castle of Giant Despair. 
He told us, that after all the prisoners in the common 
apartments had been Uberated, they heard for a long time 
the groans of a man in one of the dungeons, to which 
they could not get access, and were at length obliged to 
take him out by making a breach in the wall, through 
which they drew him out after he had been forty-eight 
hours without food ; and they could not at last find the 
aperture by which he was put into the dungeon. 
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Sept. 1790. 
JUt dear Mrs. Bbscroft, 

It is but lately that I heard you were returned from 
your delightful expedition, or I should have written 
sooner ; for I am sure so kind and charming a letter as 
yours demanded an early acknowledgement I do not 
say I envy you your party and your tour, because I have 
in some measure enjoyed it along with you* I have 
tracked you the top of Skiddaw ; seen you impress the 
mountains with your light and nymph-like step, and skim 
over the lakes with a rapid and smooth motion, like a bird 
that just touches them with her wing without dipping it 
I have contemplated the effect such scenes must produce 
on minds so turned to admire the beauties of nature as 
yours and your poetical companions ; and I have watched 
till imagination has kindled, and beauty has swelled into 
sublimity. Indeed, independently of scenes so wildly 
picturesque, a journey is the most favourable thing in the 
world for the imagination ; which, like a wheel, kindles 
with the motion: I shall therefore certainly expect it to 
produce some fruit. 

I suppose you are now returned to your course of in- 
structive reading, and your sweet employment of instruct- 
ing your little charge. Pray have you seen Sacontala, ap 
Indian drama translated by Sir William Jones 1 You will 
be much pleased with it. There is much fancy and much 
sentiment in it,— rmuch poetry too, and mythology : but 
these, though full of beauties, are often uncouth and harsh 
to the European ear. The language of nature and the 
passions is of all countries. The hero of the piece is as 
delicate and tender a lover as any that can be met with in 
the pages of a modem romance ; for I hope you can par- 
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don him a little circumstance relative to the cosiume of the 
country, which is just hinted at in the poem : I mean the 
having a hundred wives besides the mistress of his heart. 
So much for works of entertainment ! There is a publica- 
tion of higher merit set on foot in France by Rabaut St. 
Etieone and some others, — La FeuiUe ViUageaiaef of 
which I have seen the fvst number. The respectable 
object of it is to instruct the country people (who are 
there remarkably ignorant) in morals, in the new laws and 
constitution of their country, in the state of the arts and 
new discoveries, as far as can be of practical use to 
them ; and in short, to open their minds and make them 
love their duties. M. Bcrquin is engaged in something 
similar ; but this is more extensive. There is room for 
all true patriots to exert themselves in every way in 
France, for their situation seems still but too precarious. 



Hampsteady May 7 thy 1791. 

Tou ought, I think, to come to London every 

spring, to peep into the Exhibition and Shakespear Gallery, 
and to see our proud metropolis when she adorns her 
head with wreaths of early roses, and perfumes her crowd- 
ed streets with all the first scents of the spring. So 
uncommonly fine has the weather been this year, that in 
March, if you were in a flower-shop, you might have ima- 
gined it the glowing month of June. 

I last Sunday attended with melancholy satisfaction the 
funeral sermon of good Dr. Price, preached by Dr. 
Priestley, who, as he told us, had been thirty years his 
acquaintance, and twenty years his intimate friend. He 
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well delineated the character he so well knew. I had 
jiist been reading an doge of Mirabeau, and I could not 
help in my own mind comparing both the men and the 
tribute paid to their memories. The one died when a 
reputation raised suddenly, by extraordinary emergencies, 
was at its height, and very possibly might have ebbed 
again had he lived longer : the other enjoyed an esteem, 
the fruit of a course of labours uniformly directed through 
a long life to the advancement of knowledge and virtue, a 
reputation slowly raised, without and independent of popu- 
lar talents. The panegyrist of the one was obliged to 
sink his private life, and to cover with the splendid mantle 
of public merit the crimes and failings of the man : — the 
private character of the other was able to bear the seve- 
rest scrutiny ; neither slander, nor envy, nor party preju- 
dice, ever pretended to find a spot in it The one was 
followed even by those who did not trust him : the other 
was confided in and trusted even by those who reprobated 
his principles. In pronouncing the eloge on Mirabeau, 
the author scarcely dares to insinuate a vague and uncer- 
tain hope that his spirit may hover somewhere in the void 
space of immensity, be rejoined to the first principles of 
nature ; and attempts to soothe his shade with a cold and 
barren immortality in the remembrance of posterity. Dr. 
Priestley parts with his intimate friend with all the cheer- 
fulness which an assured hope of meeting him soon again 
could give, and at once dries the tear he excites. 
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Buxton, Oct. 1794. 
Mr DEAR Mrs. Beecroft, 

Is it permitted me to renew a correspondence which has 
been too long interrupted, though our friendship, I trust, 
never has ? — strange indeed would it be, if the esteem and 
affection I owe you could ever subside, or if I could ever 
forget the marks of kindness and attention I have always 
received from you. How good it was of you to invite 
Mr. Barbauld while I have been rambling ! I should have 
been more satisfied of being away if he had accepted your 
offer ; for I should have known then, that he would have 
no occasion to regret any of the beautiful scenes I have 
enjoyed without him. I have been much pleased with 
Scotland. I do not know whether you ever extended 
your tour so far : if you have not seen it, let me beg that 
you will ; for I do not think that in any equal part of Eng- 
land so many interesting objects are to be met with as oc- 
cur in what is called the little tour ; from Edinburgh to 
Stirling, Perth and Blair, along the pleasant windings of 
the Forth and Tay ; then by the lakes, ending with 
Loch Lomond, the last and greatest, and so to Glasgow ; 
then to the Falls of the Clyde, and back by Dumfries ; 
which last, however, we did not do ; for we returned to 
Edinburgh. Scotland is a country strongly marked witli 
character. Its rocks, its woods, its water, its castles, its 
towns, are all picturesque, generally grand. Some of the 
views are wild and savage, but none of them insipid, if you 
except the bleak, flat, extended moor. The entrance into 
the Highlands by Dunkeld is striking ; it is a kind of gate. 
I thought it would be a good place for hanging up an in- 
scription similar to that of Dante, ^' Per me m va. . . • • ; •'' 

Edinburgh is so commanding a situatioa for a capital, I 
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almost regretted it was not one, and that the fine rooms at 
Ilolyrood-houso are falling into ruins. The Old and the 
New town make the finest contrast in the world: hut 
beautiful as the New town is, I was convinced, after being 
some days in it, that its perfect regularity tends towards 
insipidity, and that a gentle waving line in a street, provi- 
ded it is without afiectation, and has the advantage of 
some inequality of ground, is more agreeable than streets 
that cut one another at right angles. 

We were much struck with the Falls of the Clyde and 
its steep banks richly wooded. Indeed, wherever the 
country is wooded it is beautiful, and it is eveiy where im- 
proving in that respect : millions of trees are planted every 
year ; but it is some time before planted trees form a fea- 
ture of the country. A belt of wood, dotted clumps, a 
circlet of firs on a hiU, have not the easy and natural ap- 
pearance of a wood that fills the hollow of a valley, and 
shapes itself to the bondings and risings of the ground. 
And now let me whisper in your ear that I long very much 
to be at home again : the limits which I had set myself 
not to exceed are expired ; and besides, I do not like this 
country, which has all the dreariness without the grandeur 
of scenery of that which we have left. The Crescent, 
however, has a beautiful appearance in a deep' hollow 
surrounded by hills. It looks like a jewel at the bottom 
of an earthen cup. 



SepL 2, 1795. 

Your emigrants are very interesting people. 

I think the English character has never appeared in a 
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jbore amiable light than in the kind and hospitable atten- 
tions which have been pretty generally shown to these 
unfortunate people. I was much amused with Louvet, 
and interested ; though I confess the interest was some- 
what weediened by the reflection that he was by profession 
a bookseller and a writer of romances ; and I think one 
may discover a few traits de pltime in the high colouring 
he gives to the attachment between himself and his wife. 
What has still more interested me, — because I have a 
higher opinion of her character, and greater confidence in 
her sincerity, — is UAppel de Madame RoUmd, What ta- 
lents ! what energy of character ! what powers of descrip- 
tion ! But have you seen the second part, which has not 
been printed here, and which contains memoirs of her life 
from the earliest period to the death of her mother, when 
she was one-and-twenty ? It is surely the most singular 
book that has appeared since the Confessions of Rousseau ; 
a book that none but a Frenchwoman catdd write, and 
wonderfully entertaining. I began it with a certain fear 
upon my mind — What is this woman going to tell me? 
Will it be any thing but what will lesson my esteem for 
her ? If, however, we were to judge of the female and 
male mind by contrasting these confessions with those I 
just now mentioned, the advantage in purity, comme de 
raison, will be greatly on the side of our sex. 



Hampsteady Jtdy 25, 1796. 

I DO not know the present course of your 

reading, but I imagine that two works, at least, have em- 
ployed the leisure of both of us ; Roscoe's Lorenzo, and 
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Mrs. D'Aiblay's Camilla. The former ia a veiy capitA 
work : I only wish that instead of making Lorenzo &e 
Magnificent the centre round which every thing revolves, 
he had made the history of hterature itself the professed 
subject of his work, and taken the Medici only in connex- 
ion with that. — And how do you like Camilla t Not so 
well, I am afiidd, as the former publications from the 
same hand. I like, however, the story of Eugenia, where 
the distress is new ; and the character of that amiable 
imbeciUe the uncle : and Mrs. Arlberry's character is very 
well drawn. I was struck on reading the work with the 
persuasion, that no second work of an author, who has writ- 
ten the first after being in full possession of his powers, 
can help falling off, and for this reason :— every one has 
a manner of his own, a vein of thinking peculiar to him- 
self; and on the second publication, though the incidents 
may be all new, the novelty resulting from this originality 
is gone for ever. I think Gibbon says, in his very enter- 
taining Memoirs, that nothing can renew the pleasure 
with which a favourite author and the public meet one 
another for the first time. 

I am just now reduced to regret, my dear fiiend, that I 
have taken such small paper. It cuts short what I was 
going to tell you of General Paoh, whom I met the other 
day. Had it been thirty years ago, it would have made 
my heart beat stronger. He told us a good deal about 
his god-son and aid-de-camp Buonaparte, who was going 
to write Paoli's annals, when he was called upon to give 
ample matter for his own annals. 
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Stoke ^ewingion, Jan, 14, 1802. 
My dear Mrs. Beecroft, 
Why have I not written to you ? Ah, why mdeed ! I 
wish you would furnish me with a good reason. Long ago 

I should have done it, it is true And pray when do 

you and the lovely and go to France ? for I 

take it for granted that you go ; and indeed you ought to 
go : for who would reap more amusement and information, 
or communicate more of it to your friends, than yourself? 

I met with three of the tourists lately. Mr. , who 

was formerly a Grecian, is turned Egyptian : the Egyp- 
tians are the first people in the world, the tutors of the 
Greeks and the inventors of all arts and sciences. Mr. 

deals in anecdotes and manners ; and Mrs. 

seems to have felt most enthusiasm for the great man. 
My enthusiasm is all gone, — not for Buonaparte, for with 
regard to him I never had any, — ^but for most things. I 
wish there were any process, electric, galvanic, or through 
any other medium, by which we might recover some of 
the fine feelings which ^e is so apt to blunt : it would be 
the true secret of growing young. One afiection, how- 
ever, I hope will never die in my heart — the dear affection 
of friendship. 



July, 28, 1803. 
I AM glad to find you have spent the spring so pleasant- 
ly. But when you say you made the excursion instead of 
coming to London, you forget that you might have passed 
the latter end of a London winter in town after enjoying 
the natural spring in the country. We have been spend- 
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iiig a week at RichmoDd, in the delightful shades of Ham 
walks and Twickenham meadows. I never saw so many 
flowering limes and weeping-willows as in that neighbour- 
hood : they say, you know, that Pope's famous willow 
was the first in the country ; and it seems to corroborate 
it, that there are so many in the vicinity. Under the shade 
of the trees we read Southey 's Amadis, which I suppose 
you are also reading. As all Englishmen are now to turn 
knights-errant and fight against the great giant and monster 
Buonaparte, the publication seems very seasonable. Pray 
are you an alarmist ? One hardly knows whether to be 
frightened or diverted on seeing people assembled a:t a 
dinner-table appearing to enjoy extremely the fare and the 
company, and saying all the while, with a most smiling 
and placid countenance, that the French are to land in a 
fortnight, and that London is to be sacked and plundered 
for three days, — and then they talk of going to watering- 
places. I am sure we do not believe in the danger we 
pretend to beheve in ; and I am sure that none Of us can 
even form an idea how we should feel if we were forced to 
believe it. I wish I could lose in the quiet walks of litera- 
ture all thoughts of the present state of the pohtical horizon. 
My brother is going to publish Letters to a young Lady 
on English Poetry ; he is indefatigable. " I wish you 
were half as diligent !" say you. " Amen !" say I. Love 
to Eliza and Laura, and thank the former for her note. I 
shall always be glad to hear from either of them. How 
delightful must be the soft beatings of a heart entering into 
the world for the first time, every surrounding object new, 
fresh and fair, — ^1 smiling within and without ! Long may 
every sweet illusion continue that promotes happiness, and 
ill befall the rough hand that would destroy them ! 
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Dorking, Sept. 1805. 

We came hither to take lodgings somewhere in 

this beautiful country, but found none vacant ; so we have 
been some time at Burford-Bridge, a little quiet sort of an 
inn in the centre of the pleasant walks ; and a few days 
with our friends the C— -s. This is very much of a 
com country, and we are in the midst of harvest : the win- 
dow at which I am now writing looks into a corn-field, 
where a ftunily have established their menage. The man 
and his wife are reaping the corn ; a cradle with a young 
child in it is brought into the field by break of day, and set 
under a hedge ; the mother makes a sort of tent with her 
red cloak to shelter it from the weather ; and there she 
gives it suck, and there they take their meals : two older 
children either watch the cradle, or run about the fields. 
A young baronet here has incurred great and deserved 
odium by forbidding the poor to glean in his fields ,* and ef- 
fectually to prevent them, the plough immediately follows 
the sickle : yet probably this man can talk of the wisdom 
of our forefathers, and the regard due to ancient observ- 
ances. This country is remarkable for great richness of 
wood, which Autumn has as yet only touched with his 
little finger ; — ^in a month's time they will be enchanting. 
Another agriment here is, that you see no soldiers ; though 
I confess you are put in mind of them by a military road 
lately cut over Box-hill, — I hope a very needless precau- 
tion. 
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Stoke ^ewingUmj Jan. 1, 1813, 
Many happy aew years to you, my dear friend, and 
may they bring you increaaing joy in your children- and 
your children's children, and in your circle of friends, and 
in the various occupations of all sorts, which the exercise 
of your talents or the offices of kindness engage you in ! 
To you I may wish this with cheerful hope of its fulfil- 
ment. At my time of life, to look forward to new years, 
is to contemplate the prospect of increasing languor and 
growing infirmities. Not, I am sure, that I have any rea- 
son to complain, for Time deals gently with me ; and 
though I feel that I descend, the slope is easy : and greatly 
thankful I am that I have, so accessible and so near me, 
the friends and relations that were assembled at Christ- 
mas in order to help me to despatch your noble turkey. 
It was indeed so large that 1 had some difficulty in per- 
suading them that it came to me inclosed in a letter ; but I 
pleaded your known veracity, and they submitted. Ac- 
cept, my dear friend, my best thanks, and believe me, 
though my pen (it is a naughty pen) has been idle, I did 
not want it to put me in mind of so dear a friend. 

Tes, I have been at Bristol this summer, and spent 
there almost the only month that could be called sunmier ' 
in the last year. I spent some days at Bath, some at that 
delightful place Clifton ; and I spent a day with Hannah 
More and her four sisters at her charming cottage under 
the Mendip hills, which she has named Barley Wood, and 
which is equally the seat of taste and hospitality. We 
have had a meeting here for an auxiliary Bible Society. 
Many ladies went, not indeed to speak, but to hear speak- 
ing ; and they tell me they were much entertained and 
interested. I honour the zeal of these societies ; but it is 
become a sort of rage, and I suspect outgoes the occasion. 
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Sioke J^Tewington, Jan. 1S14. 
My dear Mrs. Beecroft, 
There are animals that sleep all the winter ; — I am, I 
believe, become oiie of them : they creep into holes during 
the same season ; — / have confined myself to the fireside 
of a snug parlour. If, indeed, a warm sunshiny day 
occurs, they sometimes creep out of their holes; — so, 
now and then, have /. . They exist in a state of torpor ; — 
so have / done : the only difierence being, that / have all 
the while continued the habit of eating and drinking, 
ivhich, to their advantage, they can dispense with. But 
my ndnd has certainly been asleep all the while; and 
whenever I have attempted to employ it, I have felt an 
oppression in my head which has obliged me to desist. 
What wonderful events have passed during the last few 
months ! How new is the very name of peace to us all ; 
and to those of thirty and under, it is a sti^e that, since 
they were able to reflect at all on public afiairs, they have 
never known. London seems to have nothing to do now 
but to give feasts and pop away all the spare gun-powder 
in rockets and feux-de^joie in honour of its illustrious 
guests. Everybody has been idle since these royal per- 
sonages came amongst us. It is in vain, even to bespeak 
a pair of shoes, — not a man wilt work; and I imagine 
Alexander must be greatly puzzled, when the concourse 
in the streets from morning till night shows how many 
there are that are doing nothing, dnd the shops and manu- 
factures how much has been done. 
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Stoke ^etcingtonf Jan. 1815. 
My dear Mrs. Beecroft, 

Thanks for your kind letter, and for the finest turkey I 
ever iMiw, which arrived without accident, and fulfilled the 
end of its being, — its fattening at least, — ^last Tuesday 
amid the commendations of the whole party. I cannot 
tell where the spirit went ; but I hope it is animating some 
other vehicle, and rising by degrees in the scale of exis- 
tence, till perhaps it may come at length (who knows) to 
eat turkeys itself. 

I give you joy of the peace. It ought to last at least 
for this next twenty years : for thou^ I am afiraid war 
and peace must always take their turns, like day and night 
in the natural world, I think War ought to be satisfied, as 
tlie other dark and unlovely power is, with share and diare 
alike. The two striking features of the present times in 
Britain are reUgio» and charity ; and I should think they 
are both of thorn well inclined to pacific measures. 



Stoke Nemngion, JVbo. 14, 1818. 
Our tourists are mostly now returned. Such numbers 
have resided more or less abroad, that I cannot help 
thinking the intercourse must influence in some degree 
the national manners, which I find by Madame de Stael 
are not yet to the taste of our neighbours. They allow 
us to be respectable, but they plainly intimate they do not 
think us amiable. When I read such censure?, I cannot 
help saying in my mind to the author, — I wish you knew 
such a one, and such a one, of my acquaintance ; I am 
sure you could not but love them. — Yet, after all, I fear 
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we must acknowledge something about us dry, cold, and 
reserved ; more afraid of censure, than gratified by notice ; 
very capable of steadiness in important pursuits, but not 
happy in filling up the pauses and intervals of life with in- 
genious trifles and spontaneous, social hilarity 

It seems to me that there is more room for authors in 
history than in any other department. It is continually 
growing. It is like a tree, the dead leaves and branches 
of which are continually pruned and cleared away, and 
fresh green shoots arising. How much less interesting 
since the French Revolution are the glories and conquests 
of Louis XIV. ! What is the whole field of aucient his- 
tory, which knew no sea but the Mediterranean, to the 
vast continent of America, with its fresh and opening 
glories ! Will they be wise by our experience, peaceable, 
moderate, virtuous? No: they wUl be learned by our 
learning, but not wise by our experience. Each country,, 
as each man, must buy his own experience. 



Stoke JVewingtonf Feb. 1824. 
Mr DEAR Mrs. Beecroft, 

The state o£ my eyes, which have been very weak of 
late, and are giving me a hint that they have served me 
nearly long enough, have hindered me for some time from 
answering your kind letter. — Long may you enjoy that 
activity and flow of spirits which make life indeed a bless- 
ing ; and which by conversation, by the very look of a 
happy and social spirit, communicates pleasure to all 
within its influence. But, you will say, a social spirit 
often leads one to mourn. It is very true : we are just 
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iioHT sympathizing with But what is all this to 

YOU t will you say : these are not your acquaintance or 
connexions. ^Vby, that is very true ; but I have so long 
been accustomed to see you take part with ready and 
affectionate sympathy in the habits, connexions, and trains 
of ideas of your friends, that I am always apt to suppose 
that where I am intimate, you cannot be a stranger ; and 
that where I am interested, you cannot be indifferent I 
heard a lady say once, that she should not at all care or 
interest herself about any thing which might happen to 
her friends or relations when she was out of the world ; — 
I mean, if she were to know it now. How unnatural ! I 
need not tell you, I think, that she was not a parent Nor 
do I hke those metaphysical moralists, who, by a refine- 
ment of subtle investigation, assert that our anxiety for 
our friends proceeds only from a wish to avoid, far our* 
selves f the pain we are conscious we should feel whenever 
they suffer: — Miserable evasions of Nature's best feelings! 



LETTERS TO MRS. J. TAYLOR. 



Paris^ June 7th, 1786. 
Dear Madam, 
Though we expect now very soon to finish our long 
pilgrimage, I cannot quit this country without giving you 
a little testimonial that in it we think of those beloved 
English friends from whom the sea now divides us : they 
are oflen recalled to my mind by different and opposite 
trains of thinking, — for contrast, you know, is one source 
of association ; and when I see the Parisian ladies cover- 
ed with rouge and enslaved by fashion, cold to the claims 
of maternal tenderness, and covering licentiousness with 
the thin veil of a certain factitious decency of manners, my 
thoughts turn away from the scene, and delight to con- 
template the charming union formed by deep affection and 
lasting esteem, — the mother endowed with talents and 
graces to draw the attention of polite circles, yet devoting 
her time and cares to her family and children — English 
delicacy, unspoiled beauty, and unaffected sentiment, — 
when I think of these, (and your friends will not be at a 
loss to guess where I look for tliem,) it gives the same 
relief to my mind as it would to my eye when wearied and 
dazzled by their sand walks and terraces, if it could repose 
upon the cheerful and sofl green of our lawny turf. I 
would not| however, have you imagine that I am out of 
'humour with Paris, where we have enjoyed much plei^-* 
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sure ; only it is the result of our tour, that taking in all 
things, manners and government as well as climate, we 
like our own country bests: and this is an opinion certainly 
favourable to our happiness, who shall probably never 
leave England again. The weather with us is, and has 
been, extremely hot. The trees are in their freshest 
green ; but one sees that the grass wiU soon be burnt if 
we have not rain. Indeed they are obliged every day to 
water the turf in all their gardens where they are solicitous 
about verdure. The environs of Paris are charming, yet 
I think evidently inferior to those of London. Yesterday 
(Whitsunday) we were gratified with a view of all the mag- 
nificence of Versailles. In compliment to the day the 
water-works played, and there was the brilliant procession 
of the cordon bku ; in consequence of which all Paris in a 
manner was poured into YersaiUes ; and I was ready to for- 
give the enormous expense and ostentation of this palace, 
when I saw a numerous people of all sorts and degrees 
filling the rooms and wandering in the g€U'dens, full of ad- 
miration, and deriving both pleasure and pride from their 
national magnificence ; and many a one, I dare say, exult- 
ed in the thought that the grand monarqtie^s horses are 
better lodged than is the king of England himself. The 
grand gallery filled with Le Brun's paintings is of a striking 
beauty ; the gardens are full of water thrown up in artificial 
fountains, and glittering through artificial boaqueta; the walks 
are adorned with whole quarries of marble wrought into 
statues. In short, art and symmetry reign entirely ; and 
I hope they will never attempt to modernize these gar- 
dens, because they are a model of magnificence in their 
kind, and Art appears with so much imposing grandeur, 
tb^t she seibm^ to have a right to reign. The petit Trianon 
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belonging to the queen is in another style ; with cottages 
and green lawns and winding walks of flowering shrubs in 
the English mode, which indeed prevails very much at 
present. 

There is a person here, the Abb^ d'Hauy, who teaches 
the blind to read by means of books printed expressly for 
them in a relief of white. The undertaking is curious ; 
but they are at present somewhat in the state of the blind 
men brought up for painters in the island of Laputa, who 
were not so perfect in the mixing their colours but that 
they sometimes mistook blue for red. 

The French stage is not, I think, at present very bril- 
liant ; three of their best actors have lately left it. But at 
the Italian theatre they have a delightful little piece, which 
under the name of a comic opera draws tears from all thd 
world. It is called Nina, or La Folk d^Amour, and 
Mademoiselle du Gazon acts the part of^Nina ; and does 
it with such enchanting grace, such sweet and delicate 
touches of sensibility and passion, as I never saw upon 
any theatre. It is the sweet bells jangled out of /tme, but , 
not harsh : no raving, no disorder of dress ; but every 
look and gesture showed an unsettled mind, and a tender- 
ness inimitable. At the Opera they have likewise an ac- 
tress full of grace, Mademoiselle St. Huberti ; but there it 
is a grace beyond mere nature. Everybody (that is 
everybody who follows the fashion) leaves Paris in the 
summer, which was not the case some years ago. We 
stay now for a fine show, — the procession on the File 
DieUj in which all the tapestry of the Gobelins is exposed 
in the streets. We shall return by Calais and proceed 
immediately to London, where we shall take lodgings fof 
some time. 
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Wtil you do me the favour to remember us with grateful 
affection to all our friends at Norwich ? there are so many 
that claim our esteem, I do not attempt to enumerate 
them ; but do not forget to give a kiss for us to each of 
your dear boys» and to assure Mr. Taylor of Mr. Bar' 
liauld's and my affectionate esteem. 



Mayy 18lS. 

There is certainly at present a great deal of 

zeal in almost every persuasion ;— certainly much more in 
England, as far as I am able to judge, than when I was 
young. I often speculate upon what it will produce, — ^not 
uniformity of opinion certainly ; that is a blessing we seem 
not destined here to enjoy, if indeed it would be a blessing. 
But will it tend to universal toleration and enlarged libe- 
rality of thinking 1 or, with increase of zeal, will the church 
spirit of bigotry revive, and unite with the increasing pow- 
er of government to crush the spirit of research and freedom 
of opinion ? Bible societies, missionary schemes, lectures, 
schools for the poor, are set on foot and spread, not so 
much from a sense of duty as from being the real taste of 
the times ; and I am told that Mrs. Siddon's readings are 
much patronized by the evangelical people, as they are 
called, of fashion, who will not enter the doors of a theatre. 
Would that with all this there could be seen some little 
touch of feeling for the miseries of war, that are desolating 
the earth without end or measure ! One should be glad to 
see some Mwptcion arise that it was not consistent with the 
spirit of the Gospel ; but this you do not see even in good 
people. 
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* Friends at a distance do not want some iile- 

dium of sympathy though they do not meet I have some- 
times looked upon new books in that light. When 1 peruse 
a book of merit to be generally read, I feel sure, though 
Tiet informed of it, that precisely the same stream of ideas 
which is flowing through my mind is flowing through my 
friends also ; and without any communication, either by 
word or letter, I know that he has admired and criticized, 
and laughed and wept as I have done. 



June 18, 1810. 
My dear Mrs. Taylor, 

A THOUSAND thanks for your kind letter ; still more for 
the very kind visit that preceded it ; — though short, too 
short, it has left indelible impressions on my mind ; my 
heart has truly had communion with yours, — ^your sympa- 
thy has been balm to it ; and I feel that there is no one funv 
on earth to whom I could pour out that heart more readily, 
I may say so readily, as to yourself. Very good also has 
my dear amiable Mrs. Beecrofl been to me, whose lively 
sweetness and agreeable conversation has at times won me 
to forget that my heart is heavy. 

I am now alone again, and feel like a person who. has 
been sitting by a cheerful fire, not sensible at the time of 
the temperature of the air, but the fire removed, he finds 
the season is still tointer. Day after day passes, and I do 
not know what I do with my time ; my mind has no en- 
jergy, nor power of application. I can tell you, however, 
what I have done with some hours of it, which have beoo 
agreeably employed in reading Mrs. Montague's Letten?. 
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I think her nephew has made a very agreeahle present to 
the pubHc ; and I was greatlj edified to see them printed 
in modest octavo, with Mrs. Montague's sweet face (for 
it is a very pretty face) at the head. They certainly show 
a very extraordinary mind, full of wit, and also of deep 
thought and sound judgement She seems to have liked 
not a little to divert herself with the odd and the ludicrous, 
and shows herself in the earlier letters passionately fond 
of balls and races and London company ; this was natural 
enough at eighteen. Perhaps you may not so easily par- 
don her for having early settled her mind, as she evidently 
had, not to marry except for an establishment. This 
seems to show a want of some of those fine feelings that 
one expects in youth : but when it is considered that she 
was the daughter of a country gentleman with a large 
family, and no fortune to expect, and her connexions all in 
high Ufe, one is disposed to pardon her, especially as I 
dare say she would never have married a fool or a profli- 
gate. I heard her say, — what I suppose wery few can 
say, — that she never was in love in her life. Many of the 
letters are in fact essays ; and I think had she turned her 
thoughts to write in that way, she would have excelled 
Johnson. 

I have also turned over Lamb's Specimens of Old Plays, 
and am much pleased with them. I made a discovery 
there, that La Motte's fable of Genius, Virtue, and Repu- 
tation, which has been so much praised for its ingenious 
turn, is borrowed from Webster, an author of the ag^ of 
Shakespear ; or they have taken it from some common 
source, for a Frenchman was not very likely to light upon 
an English poet of that age ; they knew about as much of 
us then, as we did fifly years ago of the Germans. It is 
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surprising how little invention there is in the world ; no 
very good story was invented. It is perhaps originally 
some fact a little enlarged ; then, by some other hand, 
embellished with circumstances ; then, by somebody else, 
a century after, refined, drawn to a point, and furnished 
with a moral. When shall we see the moral of the world's 
great story, which astonishes by its events, interests by 
the numerous agents it puts in motion, but of which we 
cannot understand the bearings or predict the catastrophe ? 
It is a tangled web, of which we have not the clue. I do 
not know how to rejoice at this victory, splendid as it is, 
over Buonaparte, when I consider the horrible waste of 
life, the mass of misery, which such gigantic combats 
must occasion. I will think no more of it ; let me rather 
contemplate your family : there the different threads all 
wind evenly, smoothly, and brightly. 



Stoke J>rewingtony Dec. 8thj 181S. 
I WILL write now my dear friend is better, is recover- 
ing, is, I hope, in a fair way to be soon quite well, and all 
herself again ; and she will accept, and so will Mr. T. 
and Mrs. R. my warmest congratulations. To tell you 
how anxious we have been, would, I trust, be superfluous, 
or how much joy we have felt in being relieved from that 
anxiety. It is pleasant to have some one to share plea- 
sure with ; and though I could have had that satisfaction 
in a degree with every one who knows you, it is more par- 
ticularly agreeable to me at this time to have your dear 
Sarah to sympathize with and talk to about you. Among 
.pther thmgs we say, that you must not let mind wear out 
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body, which I suspect you are a little inclined to do. Mind 
is often very hard upon his humble yoke-fellow, some- 
times speaking contemptuously of her, as being of a low, 
mean family, in comparison with himself; often abridging 
her food or natural rest for his whims. Many a headache 
has he given her when, but for him, she would be quietly 
resting in her bed. Sometimes he fancies that she hangs 
as a dead weight upon him, and impedes all his motions ; 
yet it is well known, that though he gives himself such 
airs of superiority, he can in fact do nothing without her ; 
and since, however they came together, they are united 
for better for worse, it is for bis interest as well as hers, 
that she should be nursed and cherished, and taken care 
i)f. — And so ends my sermon. ' 



LETTER TO MISS TAYLOR, 



NOW 



MRS. REEVE. 



Tunbridge Wells, August 11, 1804. 
I MAT call you dear Susan, may not I ? for I can love 
you, if not better, yet more familiarly and at my ease under 
that appellation than under the more formal one of Miss 
Taylor, though you have now a train to your gown, and 
are, I suppose, at Norwich invested with all the rights of 
womanhood. I have many things to thank you for : — in 
the first place for a charming letter, which has both amused 
and delighted us. In the next place, I have to thank you 
for a very elegant veil, which is very beautiful in itself, and 
receives great additional value from being the work of 
your ingenious fingers. I have brought it here to parade 
with upon the Pantiles, being by much the smartest part 
of my dress. O that you were here, Susan, to exhibit 
upon a donky — I cannot tell whether my orthography is 
right, but a donky is the monture in high fashion here ; 
and I assure you, when covered with blue housings, and 
sleek, it makes no bad figure : — 1 mean a lady, if an ele- 
gant woman, makes no bad figure upon it, with a little 
boy or girl behind, who carries a switch, meant to admo-- 
nish the animal from time to time that he is hired to walk 
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on, and not to stand still. The ass is much hotter adapt- 
ed than the horse to show off a lady ; for this reason, which 
perhaps may not have occurred to you, that her beauty is 
not so likely to bo eclipsed : for you must know that many 

philosophers, amongst whom is , are decidedly of 

opinion that a fine horse is a much handsomer animal than 
a fine woman ; but I have not yet heard such a preference 
asserted in favour of the aasy — not our English asses at 
least, — a fine Spanish one, or a zebra, perhaps 

It is the way to mbscrihe for every thing here ; — to the 
library, &c. : and among other things we were asked on 
tlie Pantiles to subscribe for eating fruit as we pass back- 
wards and forwards. "How much 1" — " Half-a-crown." 
** But for how long a time?" — " As long as you please." 
" But I should soon eat half-a-crown's worth of fruit." — 
** O, you are upon honour !" 

There are pleasant walks on the hills here, and pictu- 
resque views of the town, which, like Bath, is seen to ad- 
vantage by lying in a hollow. It bears the marks of hav- 
ing been long a place of resort, from the number of good 
and rather old-built houses, — all let for lodgings ; and 
shady walks, and groves of old growth. The sides of 
many of the houses are covered with tiles ; but the Pan- 
tiles, which you may suppose I saw with some interest, 
are now paved with freestone. 

We were interested in your account of Cambridge, and 
glad you saw not only buildings but men. With a mind 
prepared as yours is, how much pleasure have you to enjoy 
from seeing ! That all your improvements may produce 
you pleasure, and all your pleasures tend to improvement, 
is the wish of 

Your ever ahectionate. 



LETTERS TO MRS. CARR. 



HampMteadf Oct. 1801. 
My dear Mrs. Carr, 

X^HOUGH I hope the time approaches when we shall he 
within reach of one another again, I feel the want of our 
accustomed intercourse too strongly not to wish to supply 
it in some manner by a letter. Besides, I want to wish 
you joy on the peace, which came at last so unexpectedly, 
and almost overwhelmed us with the good news. We 
have hardly done iUuminating and bouncing and popping 
upon the occasion. The spontaneous joy and mutual con- 
gratulations of all ranks show plainly what were the 
wishes of the people, though they dared not declare them. 
And now France Ues Uke a huge loadstone on the other 
side the Channel, and will draw every mother's child of 
us to it. Those who know French are refreshing their 
memories, — those who do not are learning it ; and every 
one is planning in some way or other to get a sight of the 
promised land. 

Our Hampstead neighbours are returning to us from 
the lakes, and the sea, and the ends of the earth. I have 
been puzzling myself to account for this universal dispo- 
sition amongst us to migrate at a certain time of the year 
and change our way of life ; and I have been fancying 
that we English he under the same spell which the fairies 
are said to do, — by which during a month every year they 
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are obliged to be transformed, and to wander about eX' 
posed to adventures. So some of our nymphs are turned 
into butterflies for the season, others into Naiads, and 
sport about till the sober months come, when they resume 
their usual appearance and occupation of notable house- 
wives, perhaps in Cheapside or the Borough. As to you, 
you carry your cares with you, and therefore must be 
pretty much the same, except the dripping locks of^ the 
Naiad ; but Sarah, I imagine, is at this moment skimming 
along the shore Uke a swallow, or walking with naked feet 
like a slender heron in the water, or nestling among th6 
cliffs. Wherever she is, my love to her. 



Southampiony July lOth. 
Mr DEAR Mrs. Carr, 
Have you ever seen the isle of Wight? if not, you 
have not seen the prettiest place in the king's dominions. 
It is such a charming Utile island ! In this great island, 
which we set foot on half an hour ago, the sea is at such 
a distance from the greater part of it, that you have no 
more acquaintance with it than if you were in the heart of 
Germany ; and even on the coast, England appears no 
more an island to the eye than France does ; but in this 
little gem of the ocean called the isle of Wight, you sec 
and feel you are in an island every moment. The great 
ocean becomes quite domestic; you see it from every 
point of view ; you have it on the right hand, you look and 
you have it on the left also ; you see both sides of the 
island at once,-r-you look into every creek and comer of 
*^, which produces a new and singular feeling. We have 
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taken three different rides upon and under high clifis, 
corn-fields and villages down to the water's edge, and a 
fine West India fleet in view, with the sails all spre^ad, and 
her convoy most majestically sailing hy her. We saw 
Lord Dysart's seat, and Sir Richard Worsley's : at the 
former there is a seat in the rock which shuts out every 
object but the shoreless ocean, — for it looks towards 
France : at the latter there is an attempt at an EngUsh 
vineyard ; the vines are planted on terraces one above 
another. Another day's excursion was to the Needles ; 
we walked to the very point, the toe of the island: the 
seagulls were flying about the rock like bees from a hive, 
and httle fleets of puffins with their black heads in the 
water. AUum bay looks like a wall of marble veined with 
different colours. The freshness of the sea air, and the 
beauty of the smooth turf of the downs on which we rode 
or walked, was inexpressibly pleasing. The next day we 
visited the north side of the island, richly wooded down 
to the water's edge, and rode home over a high down with 
the sea on both sides and a rich country between ; the 
com beginning to acquire the tinge of harvest time. In 
short, I do believe that if Buonaparte were to see the isle 
of Wight, he would think it a very pretty appanage for 
some third or fourth cousin, and would make him king of 
it — if he could get it. 



' / 



LETTERS TO MRS. SMITtL 



Stoke J^Tetvingtony Feb. 26, 1803. 

Dear Madam, 
JIt would have given me great pleasure to have been 
among those friends who crowd about you to congratulate 
your arrival again on English ground ; but the distance, — 
first the severity of the weather, and then the indisposition 
consequent upon it, prevent my having that pleasure. I 
cannot content myself, however, without writing a line to 
welcome you all home. We hear you have been very 
much pleased with Paris, which indeed was to be expected. 
The canvass people and the marble people must be suffi- 
cient to make a rich voyage of it, even if the French 
people had not opened their mouths 

We are apt to accuse some of you travellers of bringing 
us over an influenza from Paris, softened indeed in passing 
over the Channel, but severe enough to set us all a-cough- 
ing. We try to amuse ourselves, however, with reading ; 
and among other things have been greatly amused and 
interested with Hayley's Life of Cowper, which I would 
much advise you to read if it comes in your way. Hayley, 
indeed, has very little merit in it, for it is a collection of 
letters with a very slender thread of biography ; but many 
of the letters are charming, particularly to his relation 
Lady Hesketh ; and there is one poem to his Mary, abso- 
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lutely tiie most pathetic piece that ever was written. We 
have also read, as I suppose you have done, Madame de 
Stael's Ddphine, Her pen has more of Rousseau than 
any author that has appeared for a long time. I suppose 
you have heard it canvassed and criticized at Paris « 



Stoke JVeioingtonf Jan. 7, 1806. 
Dear Madam, 

I THINK there is a spell against our profiting by your 
kind invitations. The occasion on which you now ask us 
to Parndon is a very interesting one, and we should have 
had great pleasure in keeping with you your silver fecLst^ as 
the Germans call it when a couple have lived happily 
a quarter of a century together. But at present it is 
impossible 

It is perhaps afler all as well for me that there is a cir- 
cumstance which imperiously says, <' Tou cannot go ;" 
because, apart from that consideration, if I were tempted 
by my inclination, a violent cold which I have upon me 
would, I fear, make me unequal to A winter journey. 
Meantime my heart is with you, and Mr. Barbauld's, and 
most cordially do we join in congratulations and wishes 
that the latter half of your lives may be as happy as the 
former ; for more I think it cannot be, as you seem to me 
to have all the ingredients, external and internal, of which 
that precious compound happiness id composed; for a 
compound I maintain it to be, and of a vast many ingre- 
dients too, — begging Mr. Harris' pardon, whose dialogue 
on the subject I read at sixteen with great edification. 
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But your happiness mity be muUiplitdf howevet, 9fi youi- 
oumerous family spreads abroad into the world, and you 
have the pleasure of seeing them acquire for themselves 
in their own families, that esteem and consideration which 
they now derive from yours. May this and every suc- 
ceeding year increase your satisfaction in them, and find 
and leave you both happy ! &c. &c. 



LETTERS TO DR. and MRS. ESTLIN. 



Hampsieady Bee* 5, 1799. 

My dear Friends, 
It is now much longer than I wish it ever to be since any 
letter has passed between us : I wish, therefore, to hear 
news of you both ; particularly as you are drawing near 
the end of a session, the fatigues of which must always 
more or less give some wear and tear to your health and 
exhaust your spirits. I hope you have not forgotten that, 
in order to recruit them, you proposed coming, both of you, 
to London this Christmas ; and I hope that you have by 
no means forgot that it was a part of the plan to give us as 
much of your time at Hampstead as you can spare con- 
sistently with other engagements. Write us word, then, 
that you are preparing to pack off the boys and come to 
us ; and I assure you we shall feel more enhvened by the 
news than by ten gallons of Dr. Beddoes' most vivifying 
air. How often do we recall the heartfelt pleasures we 
enjoyed in the daily and unrestrained intercourse of Sou- 
thendown ; the philosophic discussions, the infantile mirth, 
the caves, the rocks, and especially the two nymphs, to 
whom, — if they are now within your circle, — we beg to be 
afiectionately remembered 

We have been much entertained by the Annual Antho- 
logy ; there are some charming pieces in it. To pass 
from poetry to divinity — Have you seen a small piece, 
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which has been much read and speculated upon here, 
Apeleuthcrod ? Some attribute it to one person, some to 
another ; but the fact is^ the author has kept his secret 
well. • It is writen with great candour, but slight, consider-r 
ing the importance of the subject to be discussed. It has 
not been published ; and I cannot avoid a melancholy sen- 
sation on reflecting, that such are the times we live in, that 
a bookseller dares not pubUsh a pamphlet written with 
perfect decency, and in which, moreover, there is not a 
word of politics. But we should not be better in France. 
How the revolutions of that country mock all calculation ! 
I should suppose that the late events have not tended to 
bring newspapers into more request than they were at 
Southendown. 

May I soon receive a favourable answer with respect to 
your health, spirits, and good intentions with respect to 
liondon and Hampstead ! — Gome, and brighten the chain 
of friendship, as the Indians say. 



Stoke J>reioingiony Dec. 1813. 
.... If you ask what / am doing — nothing. Pope, I 
think, somewhere says, " The last years of life, like tick- 
ets left in the wheel, rise in value." The thought is beau- 
tiful, but false ; they are of very little value, — they are 
generally past either in struggling with pains and infirmi- 
ties, or in a dreamy kind of existence : no new veins of 
thought are opened ; no young affections springing up ; 
the ship has taken in its lading, whatever it may be, 
whether precious stones or lumber, and lies idly flapping 
its sails and waiting for th^ wind that must drive it upon 
the wide ocean. 
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Have you seen Lord Byron's new poem, The Bride of 
Abydos ? and have you read Madame de StaePs Germa- 
ny ? Tou will find in the latter many fine ideas, beautiful 
sentiments, and entertaining remarks on manners and 
countries : but in her account of Kant and the other Ger- 
man philosophers, she has got, I fancy, a little out of her 
depth. She herself is, or afiects to be, very devotional ; 
but her religion seems to be almost wholly a matter of 
imagination, — the Jbeau ideal impresssed upon us at our 
birth, along with a taste for beauty, for music, &c. As 
far as I understand her account of the German school, 
there seems to be in many of them a design to reinstate 
the doctrine of innate ideas, which the cold philosophy, as 
they would call it, of Locke discarded. They would like 
Beattie and Hutcheson better than Paley or Priestly. I 
do not like Lord Byron's poem quite so well as his last; 
and I cannot see any advantage in caUing a nightingale 
bulbuly or a rose gte/, except to disconcert plain £ngUsh 
readers. 



Stoke jyewington, Jan. 1814. 
Tes, my dear friends, 'tis as I said, you are snowed up 
at the Hyde, very comfortable I dare say, with a fine 
library and prints, &c., and I hope a cheerfiil Christmas 
party; at least, if the party is there, you will make them 
so. But whether the inclosed will ever come to your 
hands is a melancholy consideration ; for if you ofier to 
stir, I expect you will be buried in the snow, in which 
case I intend to write your epitaph, — *' Here lies, &c in 
candour and purity of mind equalling the snow that covers 
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them :" — or, " Reflecting light from heaven on the world 
around them :" — or, " They were lovely in their lives, and 
in their deaths they were not divided :"— or, 

^ While far from home 

They sought to roam, 
By wanderings frncies seized, 

'Twizt earth and sky 

They buried lie. 
For so the Fates have pleased." 

The lines, I own, are not>very finished ; but it is not worth 
while to take much pains about them, unless one were sure 
of the catastrophe. On the supposition, however, that 
you will be reading this comfortably by Mr. Coates' fire- 
side, accept, my dear friends, my thanks for the pleasant 
days, — ^very pleasant, but very few, — that you were so 
good as to bestow upon me : if you can enlarge the giA, 
most thankfully shall I receive it. 



1814. 
Mt days of travelling are now nearly over ; yet I find a 
little variety as necessary, perhaps, to reUeve the tedium 
of life, as once it was to recruit from its toils and avoca- 
tions. I do not know how it is with you at Bristol, but in 
most places there has been lately a migration into France 
of almost all who could command money and time. I 
was amused with the contrast between a lively pleasant- 
tempered man and a paco curante, '^ How do you like 
France 1" said I to the first. " I have spent," said he, 
'* seven weeks of uninterrupted happiness." ** How do 
you like France 1" to the second. <* I have been there. 
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because one must go, one is ashamed not to have been, it 
is a thing over." " A Uvely nation ?" " Manners quite 
spoiled, no agreeable company." ''It is possible they 
may not be partial to the English just now, as we have 
so lately been with fire and sword into their -territory : — 
but the museums?" " Valuable to be sure; but they do 
not properly belong to Paris." "The theatres, sirl" 
"Now and then, when Talma acts : but to visit all their 
little paltry theatres, and every evening, as some do, I had 
rather sit at home in my chamber and read." And so 
ended my dialogue with the poco curanle. Not with such 
indifference, but with the strong feelings which you who 
witnessed the destruction of the Bastille can appreciate, 

Mr. says he should abhor going to Paris. As to the 

ladies who go, they think of nothing but smuggling lace 
and silk shawls. 



Mt dear Mrs. Estlix, 
I HAVE just been reading, as probably you have also, sLc 
close volumes of Miss Seward's letters, which, she in- 
forms us, was only a twelfth part of her correspondence 
in, I think, twenty years. I have also been reading a let- 
ter of the poet M 's to my brother, in which, apologiz- 
ing for his long silence, he says, " I verily believe, that if I 
had been an antediluvian, I could have let a hundred 
years pass between every letter, and feel the most violent 
twinges of conscience every day of that century for my 
omission, without their working any reformation in that 
respect." Now I look upon myself to be between both 
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these characters, — to which I approximate m6st I mudt 
leave you to determine. 

Everybody has been abroad this uncommonly fine 
summer, but my brother and sister and myself. I spent 
one day only at Hampstead, where I met Walter Scott, 
the lion of this London season, and one day at Chigwell. 
The road to Chigwell is through a part of Hainault Forest; 
and we stopped to look at Fairlop oak, one of the largest 
in England ; a complete ruin, but a noble ruin, which it is 
impossible to see without thinking of Cowper's beautiful 
lines, <' Who lived when thou wast such." The immova- 
ble rocks and mountains present us rather with an idea of 
eternity than of long life. There they are, and there they 
have been before the birth of nations. The tops of the 
everlasting hills have been seen covered with snow from 
the earliest records of time. But a tree^ that has life and 
growth hke ourselves, that, hke ourselves, was once small 
and feeble, that certainly some time began to be, — to see 
it attain a size so enormous, and in its bulk and its slow 
decay bear record of the generations it has outlived, — this 
brings our comparative feebleness strongly in view. '^ Man 
passeth away, and where is he ?" while ^' the oak of our 
fathers" will be the oak of their children, and their chil- 
dren. 



1819. 
Mt dear Mrs. Estlfn, 
I WAS just going to write to you when I received your 
kind letter; for I had heard of your son's marriage, and 
wished to congratulate you on the event : but I do it with 
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much more pleasure, now that I learn from your letter ihe 
full satisfaction and pleasure that you feel in the match. 
You are fortunate, my dear friend, in having so excellent 
and well-principled a son ; fortunate in having him married 
agreeably io your wishes ; and very fortunate in having 
him and your other children within a walk of your door or 
within it 

We are all pretty much as usual : for myself, indeed, I 
am sensible I grow weaker both in mind and body, and I 
am sensible it is natural and right it should be so. How 
many friends have I survived ! A very dear one Mrs. Ken- 
rick was : I had no prospect, indeed of ever seeing her 
again, nor, with the privations she suffered, (of which her 
almost total deafness was the severest,) could I wish her to 
live ; yet there is a melancholy in the thought, Gone for 
ever ! which no other separation can inspire. — But why do 
I write in this strain to you, when I write on purpose to 
congratulate you on a wedding ? — How soon children be- 
come, from playthings, subjects of education ; then ob- 
jects of anxiety for their settling in the world ; and then, 
very often, are transplanted wide away from their parents' 
home — perhaps to America. The more particularly for- 
tunate you ; — so I began, and so I conclude. 



Stoke jyewington, Jan. 1824. 
Mt dear Mrs. Estlin, 
I WILL not say I was not disappointed in being obliged 
to give up the hope of seeing you this year ; but you 
know best the time that suits you, and I dare say yon have 
done what is right and proper. With regard to myself, I 
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do not reckon much upon any cnjo3nnent that has months 
between it and me. I am arrived at a period when hfe 
has no more to give, and every year takes away from the 
powers both of body and mind ; when the great tendency 
is to inaction and rest, and when all subject of thankful- 
ness or congratulation must be, not how much you enjoy, 
but how little you suffer. Then the powers of man strive 
•— how vainly ! — to penetrate the veil ; to pierce the thick 
darkness that covers the future : life seems of no value 
but for what hes beyond it ; and even our views of the 
future are perhaps cheerful or gloomy according to the 
weather or our nerves. 



Stoke Mwingtony jyov. 23, 1824* 
It is so long since I heard of you or yours, that I begin 
to be impatient, and moreover I am disappointed ; for you 
certainly did flatter me some time ago with the idea that I 
should see you here before this summer was ended. And 
now, while I had hardly finished my sentence, your kind 
letter arrives. — Let me beg of you to give up your reasons 
against paying me a visit before this year is concluded. 
Think of my age, and come to me while my eyes serve 
me to look on your countenance, and my ears can catch 
your words, and my heart can be exhilarated by the con- 
versation of a friend. 

I think nothing flourishes more in Newington than 
schools. We have several set up lately, besides charity- 
schools, of which so many have been estabUshed, that I 
should imagine there is not an individual among the lower 
order who cannot get his son instructed, if he realljr 
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desires it. We have some little Greek boys here, who, 
in their national costume, are great objects of curiosity. 
They are protected by Mr. Bowring. By the way, are 
you not sorry Lord B3rron is dead, just when he was going 
to be a hero 1 He has filled a leaf in the book of fame, 
but it is a very blotted leaf. 

It is amazing how building increases everywhere near 
London, though, as I said, my neighbours decrease. This 
is the necessary lot of age. One of our ministers prays, 
that when we come to die we may have nothing to do but 
to die. In one sense the petition is rational : but if it 
means, nothing to do for ourselves ; nothing to do for 
others ; nothing to do in any of the useful stations of life ; 
the languor and privations, if not the sufferings of age, 
more than balancing its few enjoyments ; then, truly, I do 
not think the blessing is much to be prayed for. I am 
rather getting into a melancholy vein, and I ought not, for 
I have much to be thankful for, and shall have more when 
your next letter comes to tell me, as I hope it will. Such a 
day, such an hour, I have taken my place for London, 
thence to proceed to Newington, — ^where you will be sin- 
cerely welcomed by, dear Mrs. EstUn, your affectionate 
friend. 



/ 



LETTERS TO MRS. FLETCHER. 



Sept. 1813. 
Mt dear Madam, 

I HAVE to thank you for your very entertaining letter. I 
would have undergone a good wetting, and even a suspi- 
cion of danger, to have enjoyed the grandeur of your 
thunder-storm. Indeed I am rather partial to a death by 
lightning ; and were I to choose the mode of my depar- 
ture, should certainly prefer to be '^ by touch ethereal 
slain." However, as I have no right to choose for you, I 
am glad you got shelter under the roof of your hospitable, 
though penurious, farmer. Surely he must be a phaeno- 
menon even in the Highlands : but I beUeve it is rare in 
all professions for the same person to amass and to enjoy 
riches. Even with regard to the treasures of the mind, 
which one should suppose would include the power of 
using them, the laborious collector of facts and dates pro- 
duces some ponderous volume, which sleeps on the shelf 
till some light and airy wit skims it for tale and anecdote, 
or some original genius shapes and moulds it into a system. 
I am now reading the third and fourth volumes of Mrs. 
Montague's Letters. To me, who have lived through all 
the time she writes of, they are interesting, — ^independent 
of the wit and talent, — as recalling a number of persona 
and events once present to my mind : they are also, I think, 
very entertaining^ though, aa letters, somewhat studied* 



^ 
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With all her advantages she seems not to have beefn 
happy. She married not Mr. Montague from affection. 
It is evident she looked upon him as a wise and kind 
friend, but nothing more; — a little too wise sometimes, 
when he kept her in the country longer than she liked. 
To a person so married, nothing will fill the mind and give 
a permanent interest to life, but children. She lost her 
child ; and notwithstanding all that nature and all that for- 
tune had given, and high cultivation, and chosen society, 
and public esteem, she speaks of life as a thing to be got 
through, rather than to be enjoyed. 



Stoke ^eioingUmy June^ 1814. 

What do I think of the French? — In the. first place, it 
requires some time before one can think at all, events 
succeed each other with such astonishing rapidity. The 
constitution held out to the king's acceptance was indeed 
all one can wish, — the principles of liberty were carried 
further than even in ours, — but you see he has not signed 
it ; and if he had, it is a jest to talk of a constitution, 
when three or four foreign armies are in the kingdom. 

France, proud France, gallant France, is a conquered 
country. I do not think we yet know her real inclinations ; 
convulsed by a revolution, tyrannized over by a despot, 
and owing her deUverance to her very enemies, — how she 
is humbled, how much she has sufi*ere^ ; but how' much 
she has inflicted !^ The French, however, have a better 
chance for happiness with the mild imbecility of the 
Bourbons than with Napoleon. 

VOL. I. 27* 
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Tliis was written a week ago : and now SpaiQ««-Spfiuti 
lias disappointed all our hopes : '* Down with the Cortes, 
•—up with the Inquisition !" and, as at Naples some years 
ago, the few fine spirits who would have rejoiced in a 
better order of things will be consigned to dungeons. I 
do not know what we can gather from the contemplation 
of all these revolutions, but this ; that the concerns and 
destinies of all the world are too high for us ; that we 
must wait the winding up of the drama, and be satisfied in 
promoting and enjoying the happiness of our own little 
circle 

The three persons who have most engaged the attention 
of London societies this year have been women : — Miss 
Edgeworth, Madame de Stael, and now the Duchess of 
Oldenburg, who shows, they say, a most rational and unsa- 
ted curiosity. But kings and emperors are now appearing 
on the stage, and the lesser lights must '* pale their in- 
effectual fires." Dear madam, will not you and Miss F. 
come to London to see all these sights ? Tou are mnch 
mistaken if you think, as you seem to do, that you shall 
find us anxiously speculating about the liberties of Europe. 
We shall be squeezing to get a sight of Alexander, and 
taking tickets for f^tes, and looking at the prince's fire- 
works, and criticizing the Oldenburg hat, and picking up 
anecdotes to shine with in the next party. Shcdl I be 
equally mistaken, or shall I not, when I suppose that yon 
in Edingurgh are deep in mathematics and metaphysics 
witli Dugald Stewart ? I want to know how his work is 
relished. I am glad he has spoken a good word for final 
causesy the search for which, mider the guidance of judge- 
ment and impartiality, certainly assists investigation as 
truly as it is the reward of it. 
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j$/oA;e JSTemngtonf August^ 1814. 

What an alteration a few weeks has made in 

London ! If you but crossed the street a month ago, you 
had a chance of meeting a prince or an emperor ; and now 
it is empty beyond the usual emptiness of summer, and 
everybody you meet has been, or is planning to go, across 
the Channel. I am sorry to say, that among my female 
acquaintance the joy of bringing home, cleverly concealed, 
shawls, lace, &c., seems to dwell more upon the fancy 
than museums of art or new scenes of nature ; and truly, 
some of the young men seem better able to criticize 
French cookery than French conversation, or the Venus 
and Apollo. Is there not something strange and rather 
revolting in speaking of the French, as most have done for 
these twenty years past, with the utmost abhorrence and 
contempt, — and pouring ourselves over their country the 
moment it is accessible, to mix in their parties and bring 

home their fashions ? We have been full fed 

with novels lately, and shall be with poems. Think of a 
thick quarto of— ^ — ^'s, entitled Fragments, being only a 
taste of the second part of a poem, which I suppose he 
means to give us some time or other. I should like to 
supply him with a motto : — " And of the fragments there 
were taken up hoelve baskets fulU' 



April, 1817. 
Dear Madam, 
It has been the impulse of my heart to write to you, 
and yet I hardly know how. What can I say ? how can I 
express the shock this awful, this most affecting event has 
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given mc, has given all of us ! How arc the fairest hopes 
destroyed ! How are the dearest ties severed ! When was 
the uncertainty of life and all its hopes exemplified in a 
more solemn manner ! Dear Grace ! I had hoped myself 
sometime, perhaps this summer, to see more of her, — to 
see her open the stores of her mind, — to see the modest 
flower expand and show all its lustre ; — but it is shut up 
for ever here, to blow, I trust, in a happier climate. Toung 
as she was, she has seen, perhaps, the best of life. Like 
Young's Narcissa, *' She sparkled, Iwas exhaled, and went 
to heaven." No long sickness to wear the mind as well 
as body, — none of the decays incident to a more advanced 
period ; she leaves life, it is true, in all its freshness, but 
without having tasted its cares or sorrows. 

And is it nothing to have raised and cultured such a 
mind ? Is she not fitter for another state, with higher pow- 
ers, than many a one who has passed sixty years of a 
drowsy existence ? May we not presume that, like a for- 
ward schoolboy, who has run rapidly through his classes 
and left the school, while others of his own age and stand- 
ing are still drudging on, — she will step into a higher form 
with more advantages? Oh but, I think I hear you say, 
the mother's heart must bleed. It must ; I know it God 
comfort you, my dear Mrs. F., and Mr. F., and all your 
family. Your mind will turn, I know it will, to the pro- 
mising children you still have. One jewel has fallen from 
your maternal crown, but many remain ; you are still rich. 
May God enable you to bear what he has laid upon you ! 
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Sioke J^ewingtonj Sept 1819. 

How good you are to me, my dear Mrs. F., and how 
kind and how cheering are your expressions of regard! I 
will not tell you how much you have made me love you hy 
your late visit. Tour kindness, your frankness, the inter- 
est you have made me take in your family, the thought 
how much your own feelings have been tried, have made 
me look on you with mingled reverence and affection. I 
hope the Miss F.'s visit to London will have made suffi- 
ciently favourable impressions to induce them sometimes 
to repeat it ; and yet I fancy I hear them saying, that after 
all, this great overgrown mass of buildings, these pushing, 
bustling, crowded streets, — ^this hubbub and hum of the 
busy hive, — ^that poverty and crime which form the back- 
ground of the gay picture, are not so attractive as their own 
Edinburgh, with its picturesque site, — the singularity of 
the Old, the splendour of the .New town, — with the remem- 
brances that attach (softened by being only remembrances) 
to the decayed palace and the closed doors of the hall of 
legislation — with taste and the spirit of inquiry emanating 
from the seat of hterature, and spreading its influence over 
society, and with all the romantic stories attached to glen 
and brook and heath, impressed with the still recent foot- 
steps of a wild and hardy race, but lately brought within 
the pale of civilized society ; — stories the treasure-house 
of the poet and the novehst. And if they do make this 
preference, I have not much to say against it, provided 
you keep your Edinburgh as it is, and do not imitate us 
too much. 

Our weather is still pleasant. I am going to spend two 

or three days at , Mr. and Miss B. and myself in a 

post-chaise* An agreeable companion in a post-chaise, 
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though I would not advertise for one, is certainly an agreOa- 
ble thing. You talk, and yet you are not bound to talk ; 
and if the conversation drops, you may pick it up again at 
every brook or village, or seat you pass, — " What's 
o'clock?" and "How's the wind?" "Whose chariot's that 
we left behind ?" Tou may sulk in a comer if you will ; 
^^Yi you may sleep without offence. 



LETTER TO MISS F. 

Stoke JVetotn^fon, Sept, 1811. 
'^ And when did you hear from Miss F. ?*' " Pray, madam, 
when did you hear from Miss F. ?" "I hope Miss F. is 

well! Is she got to E yet?" This is a specimen of 

the questions often asked me by those who have been too 
much interested in the hours they enjoyed of your compa- 
ny while you were in this part of the world, not to feel 
an interest in you when you had left it. 

To these I reply, that I have not heard ; that I shall be 
most happy at any time to hear, when dear Miss F. feels 
any inclination to write ; that I do not think she is particu- 
larly fond of writing letters ; and that I have myself too 
much of her taste in this respect, and am conscious of too 
many sins of my own in this matter, to urge any claims on 
other people, supposing I had them, which in this instance 
I do not pretend to have. At present, however, I cannot 
resist taking the opportunity ^ as the children say, of Mr. 
^'s con vejrance. •••••• .chiefly to express the affec- 
tionate remembrance which must always dwell in my heart 
of one so dear to me^ • « 
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We have had the very beautiful and interesting sight or 
a balloon sent off from the neighbouring fields. The car- 
riages of all sorts, eager countenances exhibited from 
windows, tops of houses and church steeples, made a 
gayer spectacle, I think, than any exhibition within walls 
could have been made. I saw it like a majestic dome 
among the trees ; it swelled, it rose gently, it vibrated ; 
then it sprung up into the sky, light as — what shall I say 1 
what can I say of a substance that is itself lighter than air? 
I must say, I believe, as light as thought — as your thoughts, 
I mean, for mine are often heavy, &c. &c. 



LETTER TO- 



Stoke jyewington, Oct 25, 1823. 
• •••,•• The enigma you do me the honour to ask for 
will accompany this ; but I have first to find it ; for though 
I have looked a good deal, I have not yet been able to 
lay my hands on it. I beg to make proviso that if I 
should want myself to insert it in any publication, I may 
be at liberty to do it. Though, truly, that is not very 
liltely ; for well do I feel one faculty after another with- 
drawing, and the shades of evening closing fast around 
me ; and be it so ! What does life offer at past eighty (at 
which venerable age I arrived one day last June ;) and I 
believe you will allow that there is not much of new, of 
animating, of inviting, to be met with after that age. For 
my own part, I only find that many things I knew, I have 
forgotten ; many things I thought I knew, I find I know 
nothing about; some things I know, I have found not 
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worth knowing ; and some things I would give — what 
wouhl one not give to know ? are heyond the reach of 
liiiman ken. Well, I believe this is what may be called 
prosing, and you can make much better use of your time 
than to read it. 

I saw yesterday two boys, modem Greeks, in the cos- 
tume of their country, introduced by Mr. Boivring, who 
has the charge of them — ^^ du Grec — ah, ma sceur, du 
Grtc ; ils parlent du Grec /" I have been reading one or 
two American novels lately. They are very well, but I 
do not wish them to write novels yet. Let them explore 
and describe their new country ; let them record the 
actions of their Washington, the purest character pcrliaps 
that history has to boast of; let them enjoy their free, 
their unexpensive government, number their rising towns, 
and boast that persecution does not set her bloody foot in 
any corner of their extensive territories. Then let them 
kindle into poetry ; but not yet, — not till the more delicate 
shades and nicer delineations of life are famOiar to them, — 
let them descend to novels. But, tempted by writing to 
you, I am running on till my eyes are tired, and perhaps 

you too. Compliments to Mrs. , and cJl your family. 

If I find the riddle, I will send it to you ; meantime I am, 
with the truest esteem and friendship, 

Tour affectionate friend. 



END OF VOL. r. 
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